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A STATEMENT OF POLICIES 


BY MARY DERIEUX 


Chairman, Committee on Publications 


It is the ambition of the Publication Committee of the American 
Society for Psychical Research to make the Journal of the Society 


the most valuable contribution in the world to the literature of 
Psychical Research. To this end we enlist your aid. 

The Society has made connections abroad which insure close touch 
with all important developments in the various countries of Europe, 
and interesting reports of these developments for publication in the 
Journal. Work has already been done, and new work inaugurated 
by the Research Committee which should in due time provide a rich 
‘und of material for publication. 

But original research must be carried on more extensively and inten- 
sively than ever before in this country, if we are to be of real ‘assistance 
in the solution of the complex and difficult problems involved in the 
study of psychic phenomena. And we cannot broaden and deepen the 
scope of our work unless we can find a sufficient number of persons with 
psychic gifts who are willing to coéperate with us. 

This Science of ours is still in its pioneer stage. That means 
inevitably a certain amount of hardship and sacrifice on the part of 
those engaged in its study—whether investigators or psychics. But 
this condition is one that we hope to do much to ameliorate—by public 
education in the value and dignity of the new science, and by a uni- 
formly considerate and helpful attitude toward the psychics who are 
lending us their gifts. 

We feel that the day has distinctly passed when it is necessary for 
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an organization dedicated to the scientific study of psychic phenomena 
to waste time and money in the exposure of fraudulent mediums. This 
has not even the excuse of being a service to the public, since for every 
fraud exposed there will be a new fraud to impose upon whatever part 
of the public is sufficiently credulous to be imposed upon. And the 
*‘ exposed ” medium will go right on operating, with the added attrac- 
tion of having been “ persecuted,” and thereby made a martyr. 

We feel that midway between the ordinary spiritualistic ground of 
acceptance of phenomena without investigation or proof, and the 
equally unscientific attitude which would make of the Society a detective 
agency, lies the real field of psychical research. And it is in this field 
that the Publication Committee hopes to find American material worthy 
of presentation in the Journal. 

Our interest is in genuine phenomena, if such are to be found. Our 
concern is with the laws governing the production of phenomena, the 
conditions under which they occur, the psychology of the persons 
involved, and the ultimate philosophical implications of each case 
proved genuine. 


It is obvious, if we are to make appreciable progress in so difficult 
a study, that we have no time to waste in the exposure of alleged 


mediums, and in protecting the public against them. In ignorance of 
the laws governing psychic forces lies a menace far more serious to the 
public than in the cleverest and most successful perpetration of fraud. 

If a medium is proved dishonest, common sense and economy demand 
that we simply drop our investigation and pass on to a new case where 
we may hope to find light upon our problems. And we believe that 
the policy of the Publication Committee should be to report our suc- 
cesses in the Journal, not our failures, except where there is sound 
scientific reason for so doing. The fraudulent medium may be inter- 
esting to the student of human behavior, but he is not of interest to 
the sincere student of metapsychics. He is merely an impediment to 
be put out of our path. 

We believe that when conditions are so controlled as to give scien- 
tific value to the results, it will be a comparatively simple matter to 
separate the fraudulent from the genuine phenomena. And we believe, 
furthermore, that satisfactory conditions of control may be obtained 
without in any way causing discomfort or annoyance to the medium. 

There is, in fact, no protection for the psychic of honest intention 
except in adequate control. It prevents subconscious trickery during 
trance, and it is the only possible answer to those who are ever ready 
to attack both the phenomena and the character of the medium. Very 
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simple happenings, under unanswerable control, are of more value both 
to the psychic and to the researcher than the most startling phenomena 
produced under less satisfactory conditions. 

We lay emphasis upon this point because without the codperation 
of the sincere and intelligent: psychic we cannot carry out our program, 
and because we are asking our members to help us get in touch with 
such persons. 

The Chairmen of the Research and Publication Committees will 
be grateful if you will send to the Business Secretary at Hyslop House, 
15 Lexington Avenue, New York City, the names and addresses of any 
psychics you may consider worthy of study, whether they are amateur 
or professional. We should, however, like to know in which class to 
list them. Information about the phenomena in each case would be 
helpful, and a report of any personal contact you may have had with 
the medium. 

We are interested also in your own psychic experiences, and we 
pledge ourselves to courteous and sympathetic treatment of all com- 
munications. It is needless to add that all information given us will 
be treated as confidential if you so desire. 

When you are in New York we.shall be glad to welcome you to 
Hyslop House, and to give what assistance is possible in the clearing 
up of any psychic problems you may have. Material so brought to 
our attention, whether by letter or in person, would of course be used 
for publication only with your consent and coéperation. 

If the members of the Society accept our invitation to assist the 
Research Committee in the gathering of material for study, we are 
sure that the Publication Committee will suffer from no dearth of 
interesting articles for the pages of the Journal. 

We shall be glad, also, to have you submit for publication written 
reports of psychic experiences which are sufficiently documented to 
be impressive—but here we must exercise the editorial prerogative of 
selection, in order that we may publish only those which seem to the 
Editor and the Committee to be of the greatest interest or value. 

In this connection we feel that a statement should be made concern- 
ing our attitude toward publication of material upon the “ Margery ” 
case. This attitude has been widely and variously mis-stated. It is 
now, as it has always been, our policy to print any contribution bear- 
ing upon this case which seems to us to come up to the editorial 
requirements of the Journal as to interest, scientific importance, and 
lack of controversial bias. These are the only conditions which govern 
acceptance or rejection of material in this case, as in all other cases. 
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Because of the importance of the mediumship, considered from any 
angle whatever, and because of the publicity that has been given it, 
we have felt an obligation to our readers to keep them informed of 
the various developments in control, with the reported results. Upon 
these reports we cannot pass judgment, except from the purely edi- 
torial angle. The Society is not in a position to make’ any official 
pronouncements wpon the case, and has not done so. 

Programs for study of the phenomena have for various reasons not 
yet been carried through to any conclusive point. Many members of 
the Society and of the Board have had sittings with Margery. The 
Research Officer has had long and intensive contact with the case. And 
cach of these individuals is entitled to his opinion. But no one of 
them is entitled to speak for the Society. 

It is not the function of a Society for Psychical Research, as we 
see it, to sit in judgment upon any mediumship or any phenomena. It 
is our function to search for truth, and truth can be discovered only 
by a sifting of all the known or alleged facts of any given case. 

The function of the Journal of the Society, as we see it, is three- 
fold. It is to report to the members of the Society the results of the 
work carried on under its direction, whenever those results are of 


genuine interest or value. It is to print the records of psychical 
research, wherever undertaken, if they meet the editorial requirements 
already mentioned. And it is to serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on psychical developments all over the world. 

It is never the function of the Journal to “ take sides” in any 
controversial matter, but to present all the material on either side, 
that is editorially acceptable. 


We hope that this statement of our position will correct any 
misapprehensions which may exist. And we hope that our members 
will coéperate with us in the gathering of material worthy of the 
earnest study it is our purpose to undertake. 





RICHET’S CRYPTESTHESIA, AND 
MEMORY 


BY RENE SUDRE 


In 1883 Dr. Charles Richet published, under the title L’homme et 
Vintelligence, a collection of articles given over principally to psychical 
research. Forty-three years later he is publishing, under the very 
similar title L’intelligence et Vhomme,' a series of studies in which 
metapsychics is represented by only two papers: one on the conditions 
of certitude, and one on non-sensorial channels of knowledge and the 
experimental method. The balance of the volume deals with biology, 
with psychology, even with morals. And although they do not touch 
our subject, certain of these latter studies lead one to a better under- 
standing of Richet’s position in metapsychics. His is a logical mind, 
always concerned to tie up its experiences in the “ unknown psychol- 
ogy,” as Boirac put it, with its scientific knowledge in general. But 
he does not succeed in effecting this reconciliation; and we have here 
a spectacle of extreme interest alike to the philosopher and to the 
psychical researcher. We propose to show here how the ideas of the 
physiologist turn out to be incompatible with the experience of the 
metapsychist; and centering our attention upon a characteristic 
example, to show how Richet’s concept of cryptesthesia, if not in actual 
contradiction with his concept of memory, at least fails completely to 
accord with the better established facts of what heretofore has been 
called clairvoyance. 

First of all it is not without bearing to bring out the curious con- 
flict to which Richet’s mind is subjected, in the analysis which he has 
made of the conditions of certitude. He starts by defining “ degree of 
certitude.” The existence of Carthage is less certain than the exist- 
ence of Paris or Sumatra; that of Troy is in turn less certain than 
of Carthage. This illustrates that certitude is proportional to the 
facility of personal verification, and to the abundance of evidence. In 
the sciences there are also degrees of certitude, although the facts are 
more or less easy to verify. From all this Richet deduces that one has 
absolute certitude only of those facts to which one is most thoroughly 
used. And right here, he adds, is to be found “ the great disadvantage 





1 F. Alean, Paris, 1927. 
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of our metapsychical experiments and observations. In vain we have 
had proof, and rigorous proof; in vain we have sought irrefragable 
certitude. These experiences do not constitute an integral part of our 
convictions.” And he cites two cases from his own experience: Osso- 
wiecki’s divination of a hidden billet for Mme. Noailles, and the blue 
mark which came on a paper above which he held his finger pointed 
toward Eusapia. These two phenomena he declares to be as certain as 
his own existence; he would not hesitate to condemn a man to death on 
their reality—that is to say, upon the impossibility of ascribing them 
to fraud. And yet their certitude does not seem to him to be of the 
same nature as that of the phenomena which he can reproduce at will 
in his physiological laboratory. To maintain it, he finds that he must 


very frequently repeat observations of the same sort. That is to say,’ 


in the course of his long career Richet has had the time to make all 
the necessary experiments and proofs, but without succeeding in 
accustoming himself to the phenomena of metapsychics. And this is 
why he believes in them without believing in them. This is why he is 
never sated by his attendance at sittings which on his own avowal 
are of “a terrifying monotony” and which from the experimental 
viewpoint can teach him nothing. But they give his mind the renewal 
of certitude which otherwise would be rapidly effaced by the overnightly 
invasion of doubt. 

This inability to gain final conviction, defying as it does both time 
and the pressure of adverse opinion: is it due solely to lack of habitude, 
or does it arise in part from some other psychological cause? There 
are quantities of savants, trained in the experimental methods, who 
do not find it necessary to recognize one degree of certitude for the 
phenomena of ordinary experience and another and different degree 
of certitude for metapsychic occurrences. Where they have felt this 
difference on first contact with our subject, it has disappeared quickly 
with more experience. This does not arise out of a greater credulity 
on their part; it is rather the result of a deliberate appreciation, a 
reasoning from the reports of the senses, an adhesion complete and 
without reversal. So we see that definite and final certainty is variable 
according to the individual. It depends not so much upon the force of 
the proof as upon the assimilation of this proof by the mind.” All 
prejudice, all system, is an obstacle to the admission of the new facts 
when it makes no allowance for the probability of those facts. And 
on the other hand, prejudice and system often make the admission too 





2 The italics in which this brilliant epigram is printed are mine.—J. M. B. 
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easy when the facts come with a superabundance of evidence. The 
deliberate incredulity of which I speak never “ accustoms ” itself to the 
facts of metapsychics but rather prefers to regard these as an illu- 
sion; the too-credulous mind accepts offhand the gross comedy of an 
impudent medium as a manifestation from beyond the grave. Between 
these two extremes the prudent and conscientious observer needs the less 
time to arrive at certitude, the more rapidly he has been able to make 
the new facts accord with the rest of his experience. And often it is 
the new facts, the new ideas, that overcome all preéxisting ideas and 
tendencies. It is not a matter of habitude, but of conquest. It is thus 
that H. Delacroix has shown himself an acute psychologist in writing :* 
* The basis of certitude is this progressive liberation of the mind. Two 
orders of things are in conflict, which should be unified: the logical and 
the natural orders. Thence arise the difficulty, the effort, and the sense 
of struggle and of triumph.” 

To gain this triumphant certitude it is necessary only to under- 
stand the facts. One may reasonably reply here, as Richet indeed does, 
that established science is full of facts which are not explained but 
which are still admitted; it suffices that they are in no opposition to 
the ensemble of other facts which have yielded to general explanations. 
We do not understand the fall of a body or the combustion of a fuel; 
but the fall of the body is at the base of our physics just as combustion 
is at the base of our chemistry. The banality or the rarity of the fact 
matters not; just so it appears probable, in the sense that it promises 
to harmonize with one’s personal ideas, whether or not these be in 
conformance with the current state of opinion. And the feeling of 
mental accustomedness is then rapidly attained. To take a personal 
example, I assuredly have not the long experience of a Richet with 
the facts of telepathy; nevertheless I am thoroughly accustomed to 
the reality of this manifestation. The phenomena of telepathy fit so 
well into my philosophical concepts, that when I have occasion to dis- 
simulate in any way in dealing with certain persons, I do not content 
myself with disguising my words, but so far as possible I scramble my 
inner thoughts as well, to avoid a possible penetration by clairvoyance. 
What then is the further use of new experiences designed to renew my 
conviction? The only experiments which I now care about are those 
that give me insight into the mechanism of the phenomena and aid 
me to discover their scientific conditions and their variations. 

Professor Richet divides our field into “ subjective ” and “ objec- 
tive” metapsychics. I have already remarked that this classification 





8 Traité de psychologie; G. Dumas; tome II, p. 200. 
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seems to me inaccurate; that metapsychics is essentially an objective 
science, always studied from without, regardless of whether the phe- 
nomena are physical or mental. The name subjective psychology we 
apply to the psychology that rests on the interior analysis of states 
of consciousness, upon introspection. And there is nothing of intro- 
spection in clairvoyance, for example; the subject is In an unconscious 
or semi-conscious state, and he does not undertake himself the investi- 
gation of the phenomena that transpire within him. On the other 
hand, there are here fulfilled all the conditions of the objective psy- 
chology which has been defined by Héffding,* and which ought to stand 
as the constant model of every experimental science. We shall there- 
fore apply the term mental metapsychics to the study of the phe- 
nomena of telepathy and clairvoyance, or, as we say after Boirac, 
of metagnomy. 

Richet admirably characterizes this section of psychical research 
when he says: “ In the cognition of reality, there are other channels 
than the normal sensorial ones.” It is exactly this which we express 
in the word metagnomy, which speaking etymologically, means simply 
meta-knowing. ‘To say that there exists in certain persons a cogni- 
tive process surpassing or going beyond (meta-) the ordinary sensorial 
cognition, is not to make a hypothesis but merely to state a fact. But 
to say that there exists in us a cryptesthesia, a hidden sense, as Richet 
does, seems to me to involve the going beyond the proper limits of 
scientific etymology and the making of a hypothesis. It involves say- 
ing that supernormal cognition works through the operation of a 
sense which we have not yet recognized; a sense which is hidden away 
in us but which has, somewhere, an organ of perception in every sense 
analogous to the eye, the ear, or the papillae of taste. Such an inter- 
pretation is so utterly that of Richet that he is at this moment pre- 
paring a book upon “ the sixth sense.” I am entirely certain that I 
do not misrepresent his thought when I declare that his cryptesthesia 
is the equivalent of an unknown sense.” This amounts to saying that 












4H. Hoffding: Esquisse d’une psychologie fondée sur l’expérience. Paris, 1900. 
5 The objection to Richet’s word eryptesthesia which Sudre here puts in detail 
will not be entirely new to his present audience; for he has referred to it several times, 
in passing and without setting down any details. When it is referred to merely 
in passing and without details, it is an idea peculiarly incapable of doing itself 
justice. I have not been at all certain that M. Sudre was not quibbling over words; 
many of the JOURNAL readers have been certain that he was. The present discussion 
I think makes it clear that he is not quibbling, but that he has a fundamental and 
valid objection to the word and the idea behind it. It does, as he here explains, 
set a hypothesis; and to the general objection that it should not do this it adds the 


very potent specific objection that the hypothesis which it sets is not in accord with 
what we know of the facts—J. M. B. 
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all cognition is a matter of sensing, and that we cannot conceive of 
the mind’s possessing a means of informing itself without the agency 
of a material organ. Now this affirmation, which can already be con- 
tested from the philosophical viewpoint, I believe is in addition one 
whose falsity has been established by metapsychics. It is a mistake 
to apply the sensorial hypothesis to all facts whose legitimacy can be 
maintained. And indeed, a majority of the facts cited by Richet have 
to do with cognition of the present, with the perception of an object 
inaccessible to the senses. Typical of these facts is that reading of 
sealed messages which is done with striking certainty and honesty by 
subjects like Reese, Kahn and Ossowiecki. In these experiments no 
fraud is possible; they are carried out in broad daylight before wit- 
nesses and under conditions of absolute certainty. The subject is con- 
fronted with a hidden object, with lines of writing which it is physically 
impossible for him to see, much less to read. Nevertheless, by a simple 
effort of his intelligence he gains cognizance of it. This is the bald, 
indisputable fact which we are called upon to explain. 

The immediately obvious and direct attempt at explanation is 
closely modelled after that of normal vision. In the classical theory, 
one sees an object because rays of light emanating from this object are 
refracted in passing through the crystalline lens and humors of the 
cye, to fall upon the retina and there form an image which is “ trans- 
mitted ” to a certain part of the brain and “ perceived.” One may 
then suppose that from the same object there issue invisible rays, which 
are detected by some sense concealed in the brain and perceived in the 
same way as any other sensation. The science of vibratory motion 
has to-day made such progress, and so many heretofore unknown 
radiations have been discovered, that it is not difficult to imagine new 
ones, specially reserved for cryptesthesia. But the hitch lies in the 
fact that the scale of wave-lengths is filling up more and more; so that 
there is no longer any vacant region therein, and no place at all is 
left for the suppositious cryptesthetic waves. In all other respects 
these waves meet every need of our ignorance. In the case of sources 
and objects buried in the ground, they are assumed to be emitted 
by these objects; and according to one school they act directly upon 
the divining rod and make it turn, while according to the other they 
act upon the dowser’s mind. Has not Richet himself said, in speaking 
of these phenomena in his “ Thirty Years of Psychical Research ”: 
“ unknown forces are given off from objects, in accordance with physi- 
cal laws susceptible of measurement and comparison”? Has he not 
spoken of “ vibrations provoked in our subconsciousness by radiations 
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from objects ”? But in the case of a sealed envelope, what are these 
“radiations from objects” which work upon the subject’s subcon- 
sciousness? It would seem necessary that they be given off by the 
ink on the paper; and not only is this antecedently most improbable, 
but it becomes quite absurd when the envelope is folded and crumpled, 
for then all the radiations from the several levels would be inextricably 
mixed. Finally, we come to instances, with Kahn, where the letter is 
burned without leading to any difficulty in the divinatory process. The 
hypothesis of emanations vanishes. 

The theory of vibrations of material objects having appeared to 
certain critics a weak one, such critics have thought in terms of vibra- 
tions emitted by the brain, and have sometimes even pretended to have 
determined the wave-lengths of these. The hypothesis of cerebral 
radiations has for its major aim the explanation of telepathy; but I 
have shown ° that it fails to account for the better part of the aspects 
of this phenomenon. In any event, it would not explain the reading 
of a closed letter or even the simple vision of a body enclosed within 
an opaque box. Warcollier has thought to reconcile the two hypotheses 
of radiation from objects and radiation from the human brain, by 
imagining that the cerebral waves are reflected from material objects 
and returned to the brain. This physical model is an ingenious one, 
but it falls short of a complete accounting of the experiments with 
Reese, Kahn and Ossowiecki. There is no need to dwell longer on this 
side of the question; we may leave it here with every assurance. Even 
when we confine the discussion to the phenomena of clairvoyance in the 
present (perceptive metagnomy, as we sometimes call it), the hypothe- 
sis of cryptesthesia—of a perception of hidden things through the 
agency of an unknown sense by means of vibrations of some sort—is 
totally inadequate. And when we deal with all the complex phenomena 
of a more general metagnomy, into which the time element enters, when 
we seek explanation on a basis of vibrations for the cognition of a 
reality which has ceased to be or is yet to come, this inadequacy is 
merely emphasized. Speaking of the spirit hypothesis, Richet himself 
has said, with justification: “ In spite of its infantility and its absurdi- 
ties, it gives an explanation which is often easy, and sometimes is even 
more nearly satisfactory than any other; but it is fearfully fragile.” 
We can not fail to realize that the hypothesis of cryptesthesia is quite 
as “ fearfully fragile ” as that of the spirits. 

What we must understand in this connection, however, is that so 
long as we insist upon regarding thought as nothing more than a cere- 





6 This JouRNAL, July, 1926. 
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bral activity, no better explanation for metagnomy can be found than 
this very unsatisfactory one. The facts of metapsychics are incom- 
patible with the materialistic and parallelistic theories of the mind. 
Now Richet remains faithful to the materialistic doctrines which flour- 
ished during the years of his youth; so that neither psychology nor 
metapsychics has been able to dislodge technical physiology from its 
paramount place in his mind. He affirms that it is for physiology to 
penetrate the mystery of supernormal cognition; physiology, which is 
not even able to solve the problems of normal cognition! To the 
physiologist, what is memory? Memory, Richet answers, is a cellular 
excitement. But it is a special sort of excitement, different from the 
muscular excitement which leaves no trace; memory is the indelible 
mark left in a cortical nerve cell by an exterior excitement. These 
marks, these images, are stored up in the brain, and in man can be 
brought out by a sensation or by a conscious effort of will. The per- 
fection of this faculty in the animal series follows this progression: 


1. Brief excitation and prolonged response (muscular con- 
traction and cellular vibration). 

2. Brief excitation, the effect of which persists in latent form 
for some minutes (elementary memory). 

3. Excitation the effect of which persists indefinitely (mem- 
ory through fixation). 

4. Excitation fixed in the memory, and able to reappear when 


called up. 


This purely physiological theory of memory has been criticized by 
Bergson with his justly celebrated dialectical vigor. He has estab- 
lished positively that: “the cerebral process corresponds only to a 
very small part of memory; that this process is the result of memory 
far more than it is the cause thereof; and that here as elsewhere [the 
cortical] matter is the vehicle of an action and not at all the basis of 
a cognition.” Bergson starts with an analysis of perception; and he 
shows that between perception and recollection there is a difference 
in fundamental nature and not merely in degree. None the less, mem- 
ory is practically inseparable from perception, upon which it brings 
to bear all the images of the past in order to illuminate the perceived 
action of the present. Memory does not follow perception, but takes 
form simultaneously ‘therewith. It in fact represents the mental side 
of perception, the face which perception turns toward the past; while 
for its remaining aspects perception is plainly a motor activity, a 
response of the body to the present situation, a preparation for the 
future. In this sense the brain is the organ of perception; but it is not 
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the organ of memory. It does not store up recollections, it stores up 
habits of motor response. Bergson distinguishes carefully between 
spontaneous memory, which records all perceptions in the form of 
image-recollections; and habitual memory, which recreates by repeti- 
tion through an exclusively corporeal mechanism, as in the case of a 
lesson learned by heart. This second form of memory it is that corre- 
sponds to the cerebral imprint of the physiological theory, to the 
“ engramme ” as it is nowadays put; whereas the second form is not 
susceptible of any physical translation. It transcends the body which 
is merely its instrument of action; it is a matter of pure mind. 

This Bergsonian theory of perception and memory is not a meta- 
physical fabrication as is his so-highly-disputable theory of duration. 
It rests upon incontestable facts of mental pathology.» In aphasia, the 
patient loses his memory of words in consequence of a cerebral lesion. 
Under the physiological theory, these memories ought to be destroyed 
forever with the disappearance of their anatomical foundations. But 
in fact, under the influence of strong emotion they return. Therefore 
they cannot have been stamped upon the brain and erased therefrom; 
it must merely be that they were unable to adjust themselves to the 
situation presented following the derangement of their motor appa- 
vatus. The memory of the word is not destroyed, merely the machinery 
of recall is clogged.’ In progressive aphasia, the loss of words follows 
an invariable order, whatever the direction in which the lesion pro- 
gresses, a clear indication that these words are not imprinted in strata 
on the brain.* Proper nouns always disappear first; then common 
nouns ; then adjectives; and last of all, verbs. If the verb is the word 
that shows the most resistance to aphasia, says Bergson, this is because 
the verb expresses an action; and an action can be mimicked, expressed 
by bodily pose or action. The brain, “ organ of pantomime,” keeps 
to the last its simplest function, the control of movement. Its réle 
is in effect “ to bring it about that the mind, when in need of a memory, 
can obtain through the body the attitude or the inchoate movement 
which affords a proper shell for the desired memory. If this shell is 
there, the memory will automatically take its place therein.” 





7 I take the liberty of drawing what strikes me as an impressive analogy. If the 
steering knuckle of my car is broken, my ability to steer a desired course is inter- 
rupted. The controlling intelligence is still present and in good order, but it cannot 
function because the essential physical mechanism through which it works is out of 
order. When I have the steering gear repaired, the physical link is restored and 
so is my control of the ear. The interruption has been entirely of a mechanical 
nature, as the Bergson theory pictures it to be in disorders of the memory.— J. M. B. 


8 For if they were, the order of progress of the lesion would affect the order 
of their loss—J. M. B. 
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Other facts of mental pathology such as cerebral intoxication, 
insanity, dreams, paralysis, etc., yield equally to a simple explana- 
tion in terms of this theory of memory, which in fact has been adopted 
in the end by many biologists during the thirty years that have elapsed 
since it was formulated. We may properly say that it has become 
classical, and that in the younger scientific generation it has sup- 
planted what Bergson calls the “ superficial theory ” of physiological 
memory according to which memories are vibrations, material impres- 
sions, physical things. It makes of memory a spiritual realm, irreduc- 
ible to any spatial configuration and much vaster than the needs of 
human action. It opens up the possibility of a survival after the 
destruction of the body, a survival to be associated in no other than 
the mnemonic sense with the permanence of personality.” If we with- 
draw from the personality the body which is its instrument of action 
and its evident finality, we obviously reduce it to a life of dreams, 
bereft of all power and hence of all reality. And this is exactly the 
general character of spirit personifications. 

It is too bad that the metaphysical genius of Bergson has left this 
great problem in suspense without giving us a theory of the mind. But 
it is an error of the religious type of mind to believe that all the sciences 
have to pronounce upon such a problem. They have a much more 
modest and more urgent task before them: that of explaining the 
phenomena which they study. Now the science of metapsychics compels 
us first of all to reject the physiological theory of memory which makes 
of the brain a conservatory of representations or images of the past. 
It obliges us to reject the hypothesis of a cryptesthesia, a mysterious 
sense stimulated by unknown vibrations from without. It invites us, 
on the other hand, to admit a spiritistic theory under which the spirit- 
ual factor consists in the memory, the inevitable and imperishable 
reduplication of every perception. That this spiritual factor itself is 
but a fragment of a vaster totality, of a “ universal mind,” it were 
more reckless to deny than to affirm. We prove only that the mem- 
ories of individuals are not impermeable to one another; and that 
between certain individuals there occur unlooked-for communications, 
or at least a prolonged and persistent transfiltration. It matters not 


® It will be recalled that Mr. De Brath, in commenting (this JourNAL, May, 1926, 
p. 301) upon M. Sudre’s book, quoted the words ‘‘a deceased person whose memory 
he has eaptured,’’ with the confession that their precise meaning was not clear to 


him. Most of M. Sudre’s readers must have been equally puzzled to know just what 


picture was in his mind, here assin his other remarks about the survival of memory 
without personality. In the present text I think he makes this picture clear, and 


invests it with much more of plausibility than one would be inelined to give to the 
idea on first meeting it in its bare bones.—J. M. B. 
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whether the body has disappeared. The mind of the metapsychic sub- 
ject, following along its psychic trails, recovers the memories of the 
dead as those of the living; for these memories are always there out- 
side space and outside time, though for the purposes of our attempts 
at understanding we must in some degree reinvest them with spatial 
and temporal environment. When Ossowiecki reads the pellet which 
he crumples in his hand, he has in fact recovered from the writer’s 
past her thoughts, her attitude and her state of mind as she wrote. 
This interpretation well corresponds to most of the facts of perceptive 
metagnomy. But the Bergsonian theory of perception affords still 


another explanation to which I have alluded in my book and to which I’ 


hope some day to return in these columns. These two modes of cogni- 
tion of hidden things may well exist together; for they imply that the 
mind discharges itself from the world of action and abandons the world 
of sensation that is ruled by physical laws, to apprehend the world 
of images and of memories. And again and again it must be stressed 
that there is involved no physical or physiological representation, noth- 
ing of nerve cells, of atoms, of currents, of vibrations. For all these 
are incapable of accounting for the simplest phenomenon of super- 
normal cognition. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


COPYRIGHT OF AUTOMATIC WRITING: 
“ THE CLEOPHAS SCRIPT ” 


To the Editor of the Journal, A.S.P.R.: 


My attention has been called to the article by Mr. Blewett Lee 
appearing in your February issue under the above title, together with 
2 letter from Mrs. Hewat McKenzie appended thereto. 

I should greatly value the privilege of correcting a few points on 
which there seems to be a lack of the complete presentation of the 
circumstances under which this action was brought, and defended. 

There is also an important error in the first paragraph which it 
is desirable to correct. Mr. Lee, following Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
has stated that Miss Geraldine Cummins was the producer of 
the script known as “ The Gospel of Philip the Evangelist.” This is 
taken from p. 259 of Sir A. C. Doyle’s “ History of Spiritualism ” 
(Vol. II), and is quite inaccurate. The “ Gospel of Philip ” was pro- 
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duced jointly by Mrs. Hester Dowden and myself, she being the 
automatist and I the sitter whose presence and manual contact was, as 
she affirms, necessary to the production. The mistake was pointed 
out to Sir A. C. Doyle early in 1926, but he does not appear to have 
taken any effective steps to correct it, and in view of the copyright 
complications elsewhere, Mrs. Dowden and I have been rather troubled 
about the dissemination of this mistaken statement. 

The “ Gospel” story—which has been described in an official 
Church of England review as “ reverent, orthodox, and edifying ”— 
carries the sacred narrative over the gift of tongues at the Pentecost. 
At this point, the donor of the money for the sittings terminated the 
arrangement with Mrs. Dowden and invited me to sit for further script 
with Miss Cummins, and this was arranged accordingly. The narra- 
tive then produced claims to be given by the “ Messenger of Cleophas ” 
and begins with the Pentecost story, giving a second and fuller version 
of that episode (an interesting cross-correspondence) and carries the 
story of the apostolic doings right on through the earlier period 
covered by the first part of the Acts of the Apostles. The scripts 
were all addressed to myself as “ Brother ” and I was bidden to use 
them for the furtherance of the general purposes of all the writings 
obtained by me. In the body of the script I am told repeatedly. that 

my co-operation is essential, the memories being reflected upon my 
| “radiant body ” and moulded into a framework of appropriate literary 
character through the mind of the recorder, Miss Cummins.’ It is 
exactly what I was always told in the case of Mrs. Dowden, who could 
not get the “ Philip ” control unless I were present. The same was at 
first believed in the case of the “ Cleophas” script, but after some 
months’ work the lady who employed Miss Cummins, and who had had 
writings from as many as twenty-six different controls through her 
hand, informed me that she believed that the “ Cleophas ” matter could 
be continued without my aid. The scripts were from the first depos- 
ited with me and I undertook to edit and to annotate them. A large 
amount of the material was compiled by me from question and answer, 
and this I embodied in the work designed for publication. As I re- 
garded the whole work as inspirational and not the product of our 
personal minds, conscious or subliminal, I have always consistently 
maintained that there was no inherent copyright in such scripts them- 
selves, but that to secure a valid copyright the editorial worker must 
hold the title. A legal authorship would be undeniable in this case 
but there was at that time nothing in precedent or in law to protect 
a document claiming to emanate wholly from a discarnate entity. 


SS 


1See Addendum. 
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As I had given up a large amount of time and mental effort to this 
work I considered it right to suggest an arrangement whereby any 
future profits should be divided into equal thirds,’ myself taking one- 
third share only. This was verbally agreed to and subsisted as an 
understanding until the autumn of 1925, when the donor made certain 
demands involving an admission on my part of authorship on the part 
of Miss Cummins, the automatist. This demand was fortified by the 
Authors’ Society to whom she applied for advice. After some rather 
tedious correspondence the donor, who had powers of attorney or an 
assignment of interest from the automatist, was persuaded to mect me 
at the British College of Psychic Science, where, on the 4th December, 
1925, the heads of an agreement were drawn up and signed by her and 
myself in presence of three witnesses, one of whom was Mrs. Hewat 
McKenzie, and this was believed to reconcile all differences. The agree- 
ment provided for Joint Copyright to be exercised by all three parties, 
the word “ author ” being struck out. It also provided for a sharing 
in equal thirds of all profits. The agreement constituted a contract 
and the production of script continued until January 19th, 1926. 
The story of St. Paul’s journeys was developed up to the great Council 
of Antioch. There it ended, as there could be no more sittings. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle came into the affair and the question of author- 
ship was again raised in an acute form. Acting on written request 
from Miss Cummins I had found a publisher in Hutchinson & Co., and 
arrived at an agreement with their house for immediate publication. 
As a stimulus for public interest, a series of articles was drawn up 
by me for the Christian Spiritualist. The seventh of these was accom- 
panied by a photograph of the automatist lent by herself. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle upset everything by a declaration that 
the agreement signed at the College was “ null and void ” since, he 
said, there was no such thing as Joint Copyright and the contract was 
illegal. Therefore he drew up an agreement according to his own 
view which was, that the automatist was the sole author. He informed 
me that I had nothing to do with the production, and that the scripts, 
which I was holding as Editor (pending their transfer to a Trust Com- 
mittee as agreed with Miss Cummins) must be handed over to her at 
once. He accused me of having confiscated the property of two ladies 
and this he repeated in letters to other persons. ‘The matter became 
acrimonious owing to the violence of his letters and speech. I held to 
my view as to the authorship and as a result he broke with me 
entirely—a fact which I deeply regret but which I saw to be inevitable. 
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The ladies then went to law. The Author’s Society of which Sir 
A. C. Doyle is a Member of Council, took charge of the proceedings 
and the automatist was relieved of all financial risk by them. I thus 
had the whole force of the Authors’ Society against me, with Sir A. C. 
Doyle as protagonist. The action commenced by the issue of an 
injunction against further newspaper publication, and the editor and 
printers of the Christian Spiritualist were made co-defendants with me. 

The principal action came on late in July, 1925. Plaintiff was 
made to affirm under oath the “ Chronicle of Cleophas ” was the work 
of her hand under the direction of her own mind: that she wrote and 
composed the Chronicle; that it was her original literary work. In 
the witness-box she denied any effective participation on my part, and 
affirmed that she had produced two additional parts of the Chronicle 
without my aid. It subsequently transpired that there is no sequence 
whatever in the two additional volumes, so-called, of the Chronicle. 
They consist of tales of small happenings in Alexandria, and both the 
“locale” and the “ personnel” are quite different. There is as yet 
no evidence made public that she can produce any continuation of 
the story of St. Paul’s travels. The public will be able to form an 
opinion when the four parts are published together as it is understood 
they will be. 

The Judge (Mr. Justice Eve of the Chancery Court) summed up 
heavily against my contention and to the surprise of a good many he 
denounced the agreement made on December 4th, 1925, for Joint 
Copyright. Here my legal advisers stumbled. If they had pleaded 
it as a common contract he would have been unable to deny it con- 
sideration. Therefore I was non-suited and the costs of both sides 
vere piled upon me. Nevertheless, I certainly merited the thanks of 
the Incorporated Society of Authors, in that I had, by my resistance, 
enabled them to make clear a point of law never decided, but in their 
view, vital to the interests of authors. It was well known that they 
had long been troubled about the rights in such manuscripts as these. 
Now they are safe and they would in my opinion be but ordinarily 
generous if they recognized that I had gone to some personal incon- 
venience in order to clear the issue by providing a test case. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has since admitted that he was wrong in 
his view as to the illegality of joint authorship. He says in one letter 
that he cannot think where “ the silly notion” came from. His silly 
notion has cost me a good deal and I am sorry that up to the present 


moment he has shown no sign of regret for all the complications that 
have ensued upon his action. 
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In conclusion, I must say I was very sorry to observe that Mrs. 
Hewat McKenzie, who was a witness to my agreement for the sharing 
of authors’ rights and profits, should have failed entirely to make this 
clear in her letter, thereby allowing readers to suppose that I may 
have had some interested motives in defending my position. She should, 
1 feel, have been careful to make clear her knowledge that this was 
not so. Even the judge, with his distinctly unfavorable views, frankly 
admitted that he was convinced that I had entertained no sordid motive 
in my attitude and plea as defendant in this case. 

Mrs. McKenzie had the best reason to know that my belief that 
I had contributed to the production of the script was well-founded 
and legitimately inferred from the circumstances of its production. 


Frep’k Buicu Bonn. 
Boston, March 12th, 1927. 


ADDENDUM 
Some QuorTaTIoNs FROM THE “ CLEOPHAS ” Script 
Script obtained by Miss Cummins during Mr. Bond’s absence: 


April 22nd, 1925: “If I be slow, ye will know it is because the 
Brother’s light be gone from ye. Great power did he give me on 
that eve when I did speak.” 


April 24th, 1925: “ He is the man whom the dead have chosen. 
They have compelled him to bear the burden of their message. 
Their messages, their collected will, followed him 
continually.” 


Script obtained by Miss Cummins, writing in Mr. Bond’s presence: 


May 17th, 1925: “Hail, Brother. I did bear ye tidings of 
strange import to one who is your handmaid; and I did charge 
her to give these writings to thee.” 


May 20th, 1925: “ Brother, ye be as a spider. Ye do draw us 
within your web with the spells ye do cast forth in your hours 
of dream. . . . So did we seek thine handmaid and we did 
cast a net of words about her and we did her ensnare. Yet could 
we not give to any other but thee the tale of Israel. Gladly would 


we give to thee this Chronicle if thou wilt lend thine ear and learn 
of Zion.” 
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May 21st, 1925: “I would have ye write this tale of mine upon 
a scroll, and seek ye to make clear, where the words have failed 
me, my meaning. Then tell it in the market-place.” 


June 8th, 1925: “ Salutations, Brother. I sought to speak with 
ye, but the door was not opened to me. I would have spoken with 
ye concerning the telling of the Chronicle that I did bear thee 
from the Tree of Memory.” . . . “I would have ye know 
that the thread of what I did bear was for a short space between 
the body of Light of thine handmaid and this Tree, so that my 
Chronicle . . . was reflected on this body that is invisible 
to ye. . . . But now have I cast away the reflected image from 
off this Body of Light; so that none of those who speak will read 
it; and that thread have I broken. The image did remain hanging 
thus, Brother, for ye were not nigh to give power for me to cast 
it off. When ye returned I was able to take it from where it 
hung. I would tell ye this so that ye may know that for me it 
be hard to write without your power. I did labour sorely to 
write the half of that Chronicle before your coming.” 


June 14th, 1925: “ Brother, The Chronicle of Cleophas is one 
name ye might give it. . . . I would tell ye of all the earlier 
journeyings of the disciples and if ye have aught that ye would 
ask me at times, I be here for that purpose also. If it had not 
been written, I could not have borne to ye the tidings of it. For 
sen. when man taketh up his pen and writeth, he thinketh with all 
age. his might and his thoughts be written also upon the Tree of 
him Memory. And I, having found a vessel that will receive it, have 
been charged to bear the Chronicle that hath perished, to you. 
Grace be with you, Brother. Let not thy vessel be turned from 

our purpose by others who would speak.” 


sof Script obtained by Miss Cummins, in a period during which her 


arge @ Greek control resumes his authority while Mr. Bond is a few days 
absent : 


July Ist, 1925: “Astor is here. May I speak? You have fallen 
into the hands of these Christians, who will merely use you for 
their own purposes. They will pervert your ideas and nourish 
your mind with unhealthy food.” 


Note by F. B. B.: If we accept the hypothesis that these are actually 
the communications of the Messenger, it is not easy to under- 
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stand Sir A. Conan Doyle’s dictum that Mr. Bond had no more 
to do with the production than himself. A fact of special interest 
should be recorded in this connection. The legitimate Chronicle 
runs on till after mid-January, 1926, and all scripts are in proper 
sequence. But as early as November, 1925, Miss Cummins had 
been persuaded, unknown to Mr. Bond, to attempt a continua- 
tion of the Chronicle in his absence and there are some sixtcen 
scripts so produced. They purport to come from the Messenger 
but in no single instance do they relate to the narrative given 
to Mr. Bond of the apostolic journeys. The two threads are 
maintained with absolute distinctness side by side. 


* * * * * 


To the Editor: * 


The case in which Miss Cummins, the automatic writer, successfully 
claimed, in the Law Courts, the other day, the copyright of “ The 
Chronicle of Cleophas,” is one more important to Spiritualists than 
the comic headlines used in some newspapers would suggest. 

Although the matter of law was not argued to the degree that was 
anticipated, it would seem to establish the fact that the copyright of 
a spirit script belongs to the medium who writes it down, whether he or 
she is paid for the sitting or not. 

The defence put by Mr. F’. Bligh Bond was that there was no copy- 
right inherent in an original script which claimed to be given by a 
deceased psychic agent, but that copyright was claimed for the edited 
transcript of such writings and that this would be lawfully his own. 
Hence, if it were ruled that the original script carried a copyright, he 
would claim to exercise that right. 

It was with a view of holding the script in trust, and exercising 
joint copyright, that Mr. Bligh Bond defended this case. Instead of 
being applauded for his action in regarding a script, which had received 
the imprimatur of Dr. Oesterley, the Bishop of London’s examining 
chaplain, Mr. Bligh Bond, to the surprise of many, found himself 
attacked by all sorts of Spiritualists as though he were trying to 
purloin the manuscript. 

They cannot have known much about the case. 





1 Mr. Swaffer’s letter which we reprint herewith was addressed to the Editor of 
the Christian Spiritualist, and duly appeared: in the columns of that organ. The 
whole discussion revolving about the Cleophas script in particular and the matter of 
copyright in automatic scripts in general seems to us of sufficient importance, and 
Mr. Swaffer’s contribution to this discussion seems of sufficient merit, to justify 
printing his letter in full—QJ. M. B. 
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Mr. Bond, after weeks of patient work on the script, took it to the 
“Daily Express ” office, where it was written about and quoted from; 












































































































ole afterwards, in consequence of my suggestion, the “ Christian Spiritual- 
ner ist ” started to print it. 
* To his surprise, the editor of this paper found himself in Court, 
wal served with an injunction to restrain him from printing any more, this 
although he must have done so with Miss Cummins’s approval, for she 
—e had sent him her photograph to illustrate an article, after several 
a issues had appeared. 
ail It should be here recorded that, right at the end of the case, Sir 
Charles Eve, the judge, went out of his way to acquit Mr. Bligh Bond 
of any sordid motive. He did this deliberately, no doubt knowing that 
the published reports of the case might have led people to another 
way of thinking. 
ally Well, one consequence of the case has been that in future, if Spiritu- 
The | alists sit with automatic writers, they will obtain, beforehand, their 
than & Written assignment of the copyright in any spirit writings which may 
come over, or else they will be the property of the medium, who will 
was @ have full power to do whatever he or she likes with them, regardless 
t of go the sitter’s protest. ) 
vo ae Yet, as Spiritualists understand it, the sitter is as much a party 
to the production of the communication as the automatist. That 
opy- argument, the Law can take no notice of. 
by a I will point out one of the difficulties by mentioning my own experi- 
dited ence the other day, in the case of a communication which may prove of 
own. § Considerable psychic importance before long. 
it, he I was sitting with a medium who was obtaining a message by means 
of raps, raps which I recorded in my own handwriting. 
cising Now, the law would say that these writings belong to me because 
ad of § I wrote them down, whereas the truth is that I could not obtain them 
ceived § without the presence of the medium, who was a friend of,mine, and who 
1ining J had not been paid. On the other hand, although the copyright would 
imself § have belonged to him if he had written them down, the messages would, 
ng to § in all probability, not have been obtained by him without my presence 
in the room, this for the reason that they were meant for me. 
The case of “ The Chronicle of Cleophas ” is to be deplored. Here 
was a communication which purported to be a continuation of the Acts 
litor of § of the Apostles. It was accepted as being veridically evidential by Dr. 
7 Oesterley. Some of it was taken down in the study of the Bishop of 
ee, = Kensington. Theological experts of all kinds were amazed at its 
jus 1 





literary quality, its depth of knowledge and its doctrinal purity. It 
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was destined, for all we know, to have a considerable effect upon the 
minds of many Anglican clergymen, who would be baffled at trying to 
explain it, except on the Spiritualistic hypothesis. It would have gone 
all over the world as a contribution to thought and as an addition to 
the knowledge of the times of the Apostles; but, for some mysterious 
reason it became the subject of a sordid dispute in the Law Courts, 
which will destroy its value and which has already held it up to ridicule. 

I was standing by a well-known newspaper man in Fleet Street, 
when the news arrived that the case was over. 

* That’s a blow for Spiritualism,” he said. 

Foreseeing this, I went to great lengths to obtain the intervention 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and other leaders of Spiritualism. To my 
surprise, they nearly all took one view—that was that Miss Cummins 
had been very badly treated. I could not understand why this was, 
as I knew that it was possible to arrange that Miss Cummins, the 
medium, and Mr. Bligh Bond, the sitter, should hold a joint copyright. 

To my amazement I was told that there was no such thing as joint 
copyright! I pointed out that G. R. Sims and Ben Landeck, that 
O. E. Somerville and Martin Ross, that Alice and Claude Askew, that 
the Williamsons, that Henry Arthur Jones and Henry Herman, indeed 
scores of literary couples, had held literary copyrights in joint owner- 
ship for many years. If this had been understood first of all, there 
need have been no case. 

Although the case is not parallel to the Cummins one, let me take 
the question of such a séance as that when, through Mrs. Leonard, I 
obtained most valuable evidence from Lord Northcliffe. The sitting 
took place in Dennis Bradley’s house. Mr. Bradley paid for the sit- 
ting, and, more than that, wrote down all the communications. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the copyright is his, although, if I had not been there, 
the Northcliffe entity would not have communicated. Mrs. Leonard 
could not claim the copyright because she did not write it down. 

What is the difference, from the point of view of psychic evidence, 
between a spirit communication written down by Bradley when Feda, 
Mrs. Leonard’s guide, speaks it, and a message written down by Mrs. 
Travers Smith if she obtains it as an automatic script? 

Where are we about all these spirit messages? Does the person 
who owns the trumpet possess a copyright of a Munnings séance? 
Does Mrs. Pruden, the slate writer, own the copyright of a spirit mes- 
sage sent to me, although she claims she does not write it, but that it 
is written by Wilbur, her spirit guide? Wilbur cannot claim the copy- 
right. So what can I do about the message? 
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For years now, Spiritualism has grown because professional writ- 
ers, like myself—I had many predecessors, much better known than I 
am—have printed in books, in newspapers, and in pamphlets, messages 
obtained in all sorts of ways, by all sorts of mediums. If the medium 
is to own the copyright, he will have the right to stop it all. If my 
secretary goes along and writes it down, does the copyright belong 
to her? It certainly does not in the case of this letter, which I am now 
dictating to her. 

It seems to me that a question has been raised which will require a 
great deal of settlement. 

In the case of “ The Chronicle of Cleophas,” I understand that the 
communications were addressed to Mr. Bligh Bond, who was called 
“ Brother.” At nearly every sitting, the writing began with the word 
* Brother,” which meant Bond. “ Salutations, Brother,” and “ Grace 
und Peace to you, Brother,” were the forms of address used. 

In the scripts, he was told what to do with them. He spent months 
of time in editing them, in preparing questions for the next sitting, in 
pointing out apparent discrepancies, in consulting books of reference, 
and in making historical notes. We, as Spiritualists, know that spirit 
messages are very often sent in reply to our questions, and that in that 
sense we are part authors, as sitters, of the whole thing. 

Therefore, it is obvious to anyone who has ever sat, that, in the 
sense that he asked questions which Miss Cummins, who was in a trance, 
could not have put, at least those portions of the script which were 
answers to his questions were inspired by his expert knowledge. 

Now, if all this had been understood by the leaders of the Spiritual- 
ist movement, it was obvious that a joint ownership could have been 
arranged. Then the movement would not have had to endure the 
ignominy of this trial. 

Certainly it is true that when Mr. Bligh Bond brought the script 
to me, and the “ Daily Express ” gave the matter great prominence, 
the value of the manuscript was multiplied. If it had not been for the 
fact that he was known as the person who obtained the Glastonbury 
script, the discoverer of the Edgar and Loretta Chapels, and the 
author of books on the subject, nearly everybody in Fleet Street would 
have treated the matter as merely another of those Spiritualist halluci- 
nations, or exaggerations, of which, I am afraid, they are getting very 
tired. Professional mediums are not believed in the outside world. 

In consequence of this case, Bond is dispossessed, after much patient 
and laborious work, for which, I believe, he has received no remunera- 
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tion. He has been reviled in the movement. 
he felt to be his duty. 

Mr. Justive Eve, of course, is right in his law. In the circum- 
stances, he could give no other judgment; but his legal opinion should 
never have been invoked. 

The case was another of those cases where the question of money 
came in. When money comes in, real Spiritualism goes out of the 
window. 

It is necessary to add that Mr. Bligh Bond’s very frank statement 
about the origin of the messages was the point which decided the 
judge’s ruling. 

“Mr. Bond,” said the Judge, “ how do you explain the fact that 
a man who is supposed to have died so long ago, and would have spoken 
Hebrew or Greek, comes to write in the English of a century or two 
ago?” 

“ My Lord,” replied Mr. Bond, “ the message, that is to say the 
original idea or the thought embodied in the writing, comes, in my 
belief, from external psychic sources, and is the work of an external 
psychic agent; but, as regards the framework of words in the script, 
these words are found in the brain of the medium and the sitter.” 

“Ah,” commented the Judge, “ that is what I expected you to say. 
It is the medium’s hand that writes it, and the words are in her brain.” 

So, in his judgment, he gave the copyright to the medium because 
the framework of the messages, in his opinion, was found in her brain 
and written with her hand. 

“ T have to judge from a mundane standpoint,” he said. ‘“ We are 
of the earth, earthy, here. The Court has no jurisdiction over a man 
who died some 2,000 years ago. The copyright goes to the living 
author, the writer of the manuscript.” 

As Miss Cummins is therefore attested by the Court as the author 
of these writings, how can it be argued that they have any Spiritual- 
istic significance? We cannot have things both ways. 

So ended a case that should never have been brought. You cannot 
take to a court of law a case which depends upon the acceptance of the 
idea that spirits can communicate with this world, for the simple 
reason that in law, no spirits exist. Law and Spiritualism are as much 
opposed as the poles. And, whenever Spiritualists go to law, they only 


make themselves the objects of ridicule, never mind how highminded 
their motives may be. : 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A LECTURE BY M. RENE SUDRE BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
LABORATORY OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


At the National Laboratory of Psychical Research in London, 
on Tuesday evening, March 15th, a lecture was given by M. René 
Sudre, of Paris, on the general subject of metapsychic facts in con- 
nection with modern psychology. ‘The Chair was taken by Mr. 
Stanley De Brath. 


The Chairman said that M. René Sudre was probably known to 
most of the audience as a distinguished writer on the new science of 
metapsychics which had sprung from psychical research. He was 
the scientific speaker at the Tour Eiffel broadcasting station. He 
was best known in this country by his Introduction a la Métapsychique 
Humaine—a work that ought to be familiar to every student. It had 
received the high appreciation of Henri Bergson, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, and Professors Leclainche, Hans Driesch, Pawlowski and other 
authorities. Professor Oesterreich considered it “ the best introduc- 
tion to metapsychics that he knows,” and Henri Bergson praised the 
precision in connecting super-normal phenomena with the known 
sciences. The work made two notable advances. In the first place, 
it admitted as genuine all the super-normal phenomena that had bcen 
testified to by competent men of science, and, secondly, it developed 
what seemed to him the most important generalization that these phe- 
nomena had produced—the amenability of some forms of energy to 
the direct action of mind, leading to the ideo-plasticity of matter. The 
value of the historical, descriptive and analytical portions of the book 
could hardly be overstated. The solid fact was that in ectoplasm 
there was a new substance which was ideo-plastic; even in its invisible 
state it was a carrier of energy as shown by telekinesis ; it could, more- 
over, assume mechanical and living forms and become visible and tan- 
gible. M. Sudre explained all super-normal phenomena on animistic 
data, but he had assured the speaker that he was open to all scientific 
evidence, and was free of pre-judgment. In his lecture he would, no 
doubt, outline the connection of the metapsychic facts with modern 
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psychology which he had developed more fully in the book of which 
he had spoken. 

M. Sudre said that he felt greatly honored by the invitation which 
Mr. Harry Price had sent to him in the name of the National Labora- 
tory of Psychical Research, because it gave him, for the first time, the 
opportunity of speaking publicly in this country. His audience might 
be astonished to be told that there were French metapsychists who 
very rarely saw English psychical literature. They did not know 
English, and this work was not translated. In any scientific field it 
was necessary to-day to be aware of what was going on in other 
countries, and France, England, Germany and the United States were 
countries where great scientific activity was proceeding, and the 
workers in these countries ought to have some close connection with 
one another for the sake of the advancement of general knowledge. 
So far from being jealous of one another’s achievements, they ought to 
congratulate one another on their results. 


He was particularly glad that this Laboratory was investigating, 
with every possible precaution, the psychical phenomena, too much 
neglected in this country owing to an unjust prejudice. Since he 
himself began to follow closely the progress of psychical research, 
his opinion with regard to Mr. Price had altered considerably. At 
first he had no good opinion of him, because he saw in him one of 
those men who were ever suspecting the sincerity of all persons, and 
whose chief pleasure it was to catch a medium in the very act of 
fraud. (Laughter.) Mr. Price had appeared to believe that it was 
possible to explain by legerdemain a great many natural phenomena. 
But he was greatly surprised and pleased when this distinguished 
researcher called on him to ask him to introduce the subject of French 
psychical research in this country. He had read his book with great 
pleasure, and conviction. Mr. Price had certainly found his “ road 
to Damascus.” (Laughter.) He congratulated him warmly, and 
from that day they became great friends. He considered that his 
reports offered excellent evidences, and they were followed by other 
studies which bore witness not only to an astute observation but also 
to a real spirit of experiment. 

As for the National Laboratory, he had visited it that day, and 
it was the best equipped institution that he knew. It was worthy 
of being considered as the standard for scientific laboratories. He 
had been warned in Paris not to go to London, where he would not 
be welcome, because it was said that the English spiritualists did not 
understand the French metapsychists. But instead of reproaches 
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he had been covered with flowers, and it was a spiritualist (the Chair- 
man) who threw them upon him. The Chairman, however, was the 
most liberal and least dogmatic of spiritualists, and the most learned 
and most benevolent of men. He liked him for the affectionate care 
with which he defended his work, and he was specially indebted to him 
in that he had judged fairly of his (the Lecturer’s) work when the 
fanaticism and narrow-mindedness of French spiritualists had tried 
ic check his voice in France. He was grateful to him for having 
acknowledged that his book met a need of scientific expression, and 
he was convinced that the others in his audience who believed that they 
lived in real communication with the departed would have the same 
open-mindedness towards a man who was moved by no prejudice or 
interest, and who took as his motto a sentence, which, translated, meant 


that it was his one duty to cultivate his reason and step forward as 
much as he could to know the truth. 


It was not upon experiments themselves that he intended to con- 
verse with those present that evening, but upon the experimental 
method. Experiments had been made by the thousand, and they were 
ever the same. What had been improved had been chiefly the severity 


of the control and the use of new apparatus. The experimental method 
required a leading view relating to phenomena, and afterwards the 
scientist compelled nature to verify or invalidate this view. Was it 
rightly called an experiment to form a circle around a table in dark- 
ness, and wait for voices or ectoplasm that was to be produced by the 
sub-consciousness of the medium, or by extranecus spirits? No, this 
was not experiment, it was still observation. Not that he thought this 
first stage to be useless; on the contrary, it was indispensable, but the 
fact that they did not attempt to go beyond that stage, and to enter 
upon real experimentation seemed to him contrary to the goal of science. 
The physicist who could confine himself to letting fall a ray of light 
on a glass prism, and to gathering the spectrum on a sheet of paper, 
would never learn what was the nature of light, nor whether those 
bright colors were due solely to the prism or to the air or to some 
unknown agent. The physicist had need to make a series of experi- 
ments in which he would compel light to tell the secret of vibration, 
and he would consequently arrive at a knowledge of the wave-length 
and elaborate the electro-magnetic theory. He thought that in meta- 
psychics few such experiments had been made. The experiments which 
had been made started from preconceived notions, perhaps from the 
religious point of view, which was excellent—he would not discuss it— 
but as science it was to be deprecated because it falsified beforehand 
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the results. The time had come to go out of this barren period of 
observation, and to reach into true experimentation. When people 
said, “ Experiments! More experiments!” he answered that such 
experiments as had taken place in the past had been forthcoming to 
satiety. They could not make for further advance, they merely led 
into a vicious circle. If psychical research had been cultivated like 
physiology, there would not be seen a man like Professor Richet saying, 
after fifty years of labor, that he was unable to draw any conclusion. 
Let them make experiments, yes, but true experiments that proceeded 
from a working hypothesis, that required proofs and counter-proofs, 
and caused them to penetrate into the mechanism of the phenomena. 
In order to reach this hypothesis, it was necessary to undertake pre- 
viously a general criticism of all the facts furnished by observation. 
That was the hard labor to which he had applied himself in his Intro- 
duction a4 la Métapsychique Humaine. Therein he was obliged to dis- 
avow opinions which he had come to consider false or exaggerated. 
He would tell them very sincerely the conclusions at which he had 
arrived after years of personal observations and reading, and pro- 
longed reflection. He acknowledged the great part of the facts with 
which the literature was filled. He did not sympathize with the methods 
of those people who, in order to give a favorable idea of their own 
spirit of criticism, made an arbitrary choice among the facts, admit- 
ting some and rejecting others, for example, admitting telepathy, but 
not materialization. From his standpoint he had no reason to reject 
those facts which were of the same order as others which he had 
admitted, simply because he had not had the opportunity of investi- 
gating them. He could not acknowledge his own right to do so. He 
presumed as genuine, for example, the psychic achievements of Home. 
He believed, too, in the direct voice; this, after all, was less wonderful 
than the speaking head which he had seen materializing by degrees 
and afterwards de-materializing in a sitting with a medium. The 
first conclusion he drew was for him rather subversive. He had been 
fed on the materialistic theories of the French University, and to have 
those theories disputed gave him a certain satisfaction. He came to 
see that mind was not the outcome of matter, as the materialists 
asserted, but that matter was an outcome of mind. This was specially 
obvious in the materializations when, by virtue of the law of ideo- 
plasticity, a thought was able to be made objective, to shape out 
figures and tools, to act upon the outer world. In the normal man 
thought appeared to be very inferior to physical agents in the field 
of material efficiency. Thought was conceived of as but a shadow 
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which attended acts. Well, it was against this conception that meta- 
psychics protested by showing in certain exceptional cases the formid- 
able power of thought. Thus the old materialistic psychology, or the 
new materialism which was named parallelism, entered a period of 
decline, without psychical research having in any way contributed 
to it. Bergson had a great share in its downfall by pointing out the 
internal contradictions of such conceptions. To quote but a single 
name, he would mention Prof. Dr. Hans Driesch, the great German 
biologist, who this year was President of the S.P.R. In the phe- 
nomena of life we can say to-day that the remark of Claude Bernard 
receives signal confirmation, “ the vital strength controls phenomena 
that it has not produced, the physical agents produce phenomena that 
they do not control.” It was not possible to keep up the conventional 
division of the old spiritualists as between mind and body. The tend- 
encies of modern experience and criticism led to the renovation of 
spiritualism, and the way was clearer now to metapsychics than it was 
forty years ago. Let them be sure that if the philosophers and biolo- 
gists began to take an interest in psychical studies it was because they 
did not see any incompatibility between the assertions of metapsychics 
and their own beliefs. They were sometimes told that psychical 
research could not be taken into consideration because its facts were 
extraordinary. But there were as many extraordinary facts in estab- 
lished science, though it was believed that these were understood. The 
opposition of the scientists to psychical research proceeded from their 
inability to understand it. One biologist declared that he felt no need 
for troubling himself about these phenomena. The established sciences 
seemed to such as he to form a whole from which nothing was lacking. 
This proud prejudice was so strong that such scientists when the 
facts were brought before them preferred to deny them, and to say 
that they were the outcome of fraud or illusion; they would not 
acknowledge their reality. He alluded mainly to physical facts. As 
to intellectual phenomena this type of mind persisted in defining them 
by means of unkrown vibrations. Telepathy seemed to be admitted 
by scientists, for they compared it to broadcasting. But he had shown 
in his book and in articles he had published that it was impossible to 
give a purely physical interpretation. 

Psychical research, again, made obvious the falseness of the vulgar 
conception of time. He was anxious to lay particular stress upon 
the case of what he named duplicative precognition, the phenomena 
of which were absolutely opposed to the Bergsonian doctrine of dura- 
tion. The great philosopher had had the kindness to write him a long 
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letter about this, and without being able to deal with it in the present 
short talk, he must point out that there was but one hypothesis which 
would get them out of the difficulty, the hypothesis, namely, of the 
eternal present, which was taken into account by Myers. They would 
all know that Einstein demonstrated the existence of a four-dimensional 
universe, where time would be the first dimension. And, to name only 
one Englishman, Professor Eddington had given his entire concurrence 
to the physical and not only the mathematical hypothesis and had 
enlarged it with fuller developments. The speaker had it but in mind 
to show that psychic facts were in a line with the new theories of 


psychology, biology, and physics. It was a conclusion they must 
never under-rate. 


What, then, was the general interpretation of metapsychic phe- 
nomena? He was afraid he would not be in agreement with several 
of those present, but what he had chiefly in view was the linking 
together of this new branch of research with the established sciences. 
The only means of making psychic research acknowledged was to 
incorporate it with the rest of learning, not to show it as a separate 
world without any serious connection with the world of daily experi- 


ence. When working on this subject, he followed the scientific rule 
of bringing back the unknown to the known. What was the general 
impression which all his metapsychic experience had left with him? 
He had had friends with whom before their death he had long discussed 
the problem of survival, but never had he been able, whatever com- 
pacts or agreements had been made beforehand, to detect the slightest 
indication of their presence post-mortem, although many spirit circles 
maintained that they had got messages from one friend. Flammarion 
for instance had kept silent, though the lecturer was told that he had 
left sealed letters. Therefore, while his (the lecturer’s) personal opin- 
ion was in favor of survival—by which he meant the full and lasting 
permanence of personality—-scientific strictness forbade him to take 
into account a personal impression. He had the duty of submitting 
spirit phenomena to a deep study with a view to analyzing it and 
separating it into its elements. He thought that spirit phenomena 
were complex and must be studied in their smaller constituent parts. 
Take a man in the street, quite ignotant of psychic matters, and lead 
him to a medium, through whom, perhaps, he would hear the voice of 
his deceased mother. This might be for him a very great joy, but the 
scientist had no right to judge these matters by feeling, by sensibility. 
He had the sacred duty of maintaining and advancing knowledge even 
if he was aware that the dream was often superior to the reality. At 
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all events, a man of science could not begin his entrance upon psychical 
research through a concrete case. He must not rely on his first 
judgment. The men of antiquity believed that the earth was flat, and 
that the sun revolved around the earth, simply because their senses 
told them so. The child would still believe that the sun was a lamp 
which arose in the East and went to the West. That was nice poetry, 
but it was not science. Suppose the man in the street had seen many 
mediums. He would get conflicting evidence. He would find that his 
mother’s incarnation varied from one medium to another. In one she 

the same past events 
which had been insisted on in another case. Thé€ man would be out of 
his reckoning. He would find some clairvoyants who would not at all 
incarnate the deceased mother, nor speak in hér name, yet would reveal 
all those remembrances and occurrences of the past which he would 
regard as proof of identity. Guess the-state of mind of that man. 
He would ask himself whether all those mediums who had incarnated 
his mother were not unconsciously playing a part or drawing the true 
circumstances from a mysterious source. This corresponded to what 
Bacon named variation of experiment. Conversely it might occur 
that the man in the street found a medium who incarnated his mother 
without giving a single proof of identity. 

The task was to study the different components in the phenomena. 
The division of personality presented many forms which seem to be 
different, but which were closely connected. He mentioned one or two 
famous instances, for example, Doris Fischer, who presented five alter- 
nating personalities. Sometimes one wondered how mediums could 
pick up the features of a departed being. But let it be noted that 
liypnotized subjects were doing nothing less, and this was one of the 
most amazing tricks of the subliminal consciousness. ‘There was no 
specific difference between somnambulism and trance. It was by means 
of hypnosis that the physician could change the personalities and suc- 
ceeded in merging them one into another. ‘There was here a group 
of phenomena which were of importance—namely, possession. There 
had been epidemics of possession in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
The phenomenon was now enduring, now transient. A professor in 
the University of Tiibingen, in Germany, had written a great book 
about possession in savages, in civilized antiquity, and in mediaeval 
times. He (the lecturer) had just translated this book into French, 
and it was to him an interesting study, which convinced him that all 
the cases of possession, ancient or modern, were of the same origin 
and character. All cases of possession were at times mingled with 
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pure metapsychical occurrences, often with fancied personations. The 
metapsychic phenomena were found in the pure state without persona- 
tion, in the dreaming, the half-waking, and the waking state. It was 
due to a psychic faculty which few men possessed in any large degree, 
though probably every man possessed it to be used in critical moments 
in his life. Most of them would admit telepathic transference, though 
they would perhaps be less inclined to admit it in the case of a supposed 
spirit incarnation. They might think that the medium constructed 
his impersonation on information obtained elsewhere, though when this 
information had to be,gathered from three, five, ten persons who were 
scattered far and wide it seemed less credible. He himself believed 
less and less in telepathy; he inclined to the view that the phenomena 
were due to a penetratidn by oneself into the sense of a situation. It 
was the more bold of him to state this because he admitted that he had 
himself experienced instances of so-called telepathy in which his wife 
and little girl were concerned. But he thought there was no direct 
transference from one individual to another. It fell into a common 
spiritual medium, where it was preserved and from which the individual 
could pick it up as required. It was not an individual possession. 
When the mind of a psychic made incursions in this medium he found 
not only the group of remembrances linked to personality, but also 
a group of remembrances pertaining to other spirits when living. In 
certain séances all these remembrances were entangled so that a psychic 
was unable to say to which individual they belonged. That explained 
the difficulty of psychics in catching the far distant things. They 
were confused by this universal memory. William James had this 
conception of a common reservoir of consciousness. Not only psychical 
research but speculative biology was allowed in its own way to look 
with favor on some pan-psychic view of the universe, and, added to 
the idea of the eternal present, this carried us up to the highest con- 
ception that science allowed us to acquire without giving up reason 
and experience. 

The lecturer then touched upon the spiritist theory and its entrance 
upon the field of religion. He maintained that this had no scientific 
value, not at all because it involved the existence of problematic 
beings, but because it gave no means of distinguishing true prophecy 
from false. In the last analysis it could never be stated whether the 
psychic was mistaken or the astral powers had changed their minds. 
He suggested a parallel from astronomy. There were certain stars 
the motion of which was not yet explained. It was always possible 
to account for their irregularities by the law of universal attraction 
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by supposing other stars invisible and gravitating towards them, but 
it was also possible to explain in the same manner any new irregularity 
of the stars. The particular volume or distance of the invisible stars 
might have to be changed, but one could never prove their non- 
existence. The spirits were like invisible stars; their nonexistence 
could never be demonstrated, but science could derive no value from 
that fact. He had read that one must not attempt to trap mediums 
by means of variable suggestions or to make them incarnate fictitious 
personalities, because this tended to destroy the conscience of the 
medium. But here was a striking contrast between scientific and 
spiritistic methods. If the mediums were really what they claimed to 
be, intermediate agents between the living and the dead, entrusted 
with preparing us for a better life, the scientist had the right and also 
the duty of trying every sort of experiment to make the truth mani- 
fest. If science never made experiments which might be considered 
cruel or sacrilegious they would still be in a state of primitive 
barbarism. 

In conclusion the lecturer claimed that his argument was in an 
exact line with the National Laboratory, to investigate by purely 
scientific means every phase of scientific or alleged scientific work. 
All men of good faith could bring their contribution to this research, 
but the splendid instrument must not be warped by preconceived ideas. 
What would be said of a physicist who to examine red color put on 
red spectacles? It was possible for rationalism to be spiritual, though 
not in the spiritist sense. It was rational and right to urge a view 
of the universe less desperate than materialism. ‘“ Seek and ye shall 
find.” We ever found what we sought. And the results of human 
science were fortunately certain enough not to forbid hope to those 
who, as William James said, had the will to believe. But metapsychics, 
if it did not prove survival, could never extinguish the desire for sur- 
vival in the heart of man, and they would go on saying with Tennyson: 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before. 


The Chairman said that M. Sudre, excellent as his English was, 
had felt that he could not on the spur of the moment trust himself 
to answer questions from the audience on so complex a subject. He 
was sure that those present had derived great benefit from listening 
to a view of the subject to which they were unaccustomed in this 
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country. In his own humble way he had been upholding the views 
put forward by M. Sudre with regard to systematic experiment for 
the last ten years. It was not experiment to go to a medium and see 
what one got—* open your mouth and shut your eyes.” The reason 
why great progress had been made in France more particularly on 
the physical side was because experiences had been correlated and 
conducted as a series on a more or less plausible working hypothesis. 
They might not agree that personification and metagnomy explained 
all supernormal phenomena, but no unbiased student would deny the 
large place of these two’ factors in metapsychic science. Personally 
he regarded ideo-plasticity as the very essence of the matter. He 
related an experience of his own at a gathering of spiritualists at 
Reading in 1920 when, at a conversazione, he came upon one who was 
evidently a working-man—he discovered afterwards he was a cobbler— 
who spoke in very coarse idiomatic French. He felt that the man must 
be a Frenchman, but the President of the meeting told him that the 
man was under control and thought himself a trooper of the Republi- 
can Guard. After he became normal he had a talk with him, and 
discovered that he knew not a word of French, that he was an entirely 
uneducated man, and that when he (the speaker) addressed him in the 
French which he had understood in the controlled state his remark 
was, “ I don’t know what you mean by that lingo.” He was a cobbler 
in the town, not even a fashionable shoemaker. 

The Chairman moved a hearty vote of thanks to M. Sudre for his 
address and for having come specially from Paris to speak to an 
English audience; and the vote of thanks having been accorded, the 
meeting terminated. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Readers of the Daily News for February 21st, 1927, rubbed their 
eyes when they read: “ The Poltergeist Girl—Unmasked in Munich.” 
The report went on to state that Eleonore Zigun, who recently visited 
the National Laboratory, had been “ unmasked ” by “ a Munich doctor 
and conjurer acting in collaboration.” The account, which is a trans- 
lation from the Berliner Tageblatt for February 20th, continues: 

* Dr. Hans Rosenbusch and the conjurer, Herr Otto Diehl, a Ger- 
man amateur Maskelyne of unusual powers of observation, has, how- 
ever, published a document proving without a shadow of, a doubt that 
the Polish Countess Zoé Wassilko, in whose company the girl travelled, 
was the main agent of the deception. The pair were in Munich where 
a film is being made of Eleonore’s strange markings and the film oper- 
ator adds as evidence that in the pauses the Countess, under the pre- 
tence of smoothing the girl’s hair, would skillfully scratch her cheek 
or neck.” 

Eleonore is one of those curious human beings whose skin reacts 
abnormally, on an average two to three minutes after being pinched, 
scratched, or even poked. According to the document mentioned, while 
the girl was displaying one mark either she or the Countess would 
adroitly manage to injure the skin and so produce the next. Often 
a handkerchief or a hand held before the mouth to conceal a yawn was 
used as a cloak; often a flutter of the Countess’s eyelids would give 
directions. So cleverly was this done that no complete evidence was 
forthcoming till Dr. Rosenbusch could get both to his own house at 
a tea party on the ostensible grounds of discussing the film, in the 
success of which the Countess was financially interested. At a sitting 
after tea, which continued for five hours, notes were taken by Herr 
Dichl, masquerading as a harmless inquirer, of the most insignificant 
movements of the girl and the Countess. The absolute coincidence of 
touch and the resultant mark proves that there is no devil in the case, 
but only very clever sleight of hand. The pair have now vanished 
from Munich. So runs the story. 

“The pair have now vanished [through Dracu’s agency?] from 
Munich ” is delightful. How much truth there is in this story remains 
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to be seen. When the Countess and her protégée left London they went 
to Berlin where they stayed about three months. I received reports 
of excellent phenomena from medical observers and others in the Ger- 
man capital. On their way home to Vienna they broke their journey 
at Munich in order to see Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, and some good 
phenomena were witnessed. Then someone suggested that the Countess 
should make a film of the stigmatic phenomena and this, apparently, 
led to the alleged “ exposure.” I do not know how she got into the 
hands of Dr. Rosenbusch, notoriously a violent opponent of the possi- 
bility that physical phenomena of any description can occur. Oskar 
~ (not Otto) Diehl is, I understand, a Roman Catholic amateur conjurer, 
whose sympathies are not likely to be with the medium. 
Immediately after the publication of the alleged “ unmasking ” the 
Countess telegraphed te her principal advocate in Berlin with instruc- 
tions to commence at once an action for libel against Rosenbusch. 
Another and immediate result of the Berliner Tageblatt article 
was the publishing in the Newe Weiner Journal (February 26th) of a 
statement signed by a number of Vienna savants rejecting the con- 
clusions reached by Dr. Rosenbusch. The signatories to the document 
are: Professor Dr. Hans Hahn, Professor Dr. Richard Hoffmann, 
Prof. Dr. Hans Thirring, Prof. Dr. Karl Wolf, Dr. Alfred Winter- 
stein and Michael Dumba. Most of these men belong to Vienna Uni- 
versity and they declare that they watched the girl for six months 
and noticed scratches, bites, and other injuries suddenly appear and 
disappear, even in broad daylight, when the hands of the medium 
were held. They state that they have known Countess Wassilko for 
many years and have complete confidence in her reliability and 
scientific honesty. 
It is needless to state that the British Press made the most of the 
“ unmasking ” and in this connection it is amusing to note that it 
was from the special correspondent (Mr. Clephan Palmer) of the 
Daily News (which first published Dr. Rosenbusch’s attack) that we 
obtained some of our best evidence for the genuineness of the stigmata. 
Dr. Rosenbusch makes no mention of the telekinetic movements of 
objects and pins his faith to his allegation that the stigmatic markings 
appeared through the Countess’s agency. But in all the test experi- 
ments at the National Laboratory the Countess was not even in the 
same building, and our report is not affected in any way, compiled, 


as it was, upon the observations of expert independent experimenters. 
+ * . . * 
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I take opportunity to interpolate at this point in Mr. Price’s notes 
a few editorial remarks, pointing out that Eleanore’s case is now 
running true to historical form in two directions. Ever since Sidg- 
wick first put the matter explicitly on record in the best-known of 
his presidential addresses, some thirty years ago, it has been a matter 
of course that the impervious skeptic will bring the charge of con- 
federacy against the investigator or the reporter of valid phenomena. 
Indeed, it has now got to such pass that the bringing of this charge 
against the investigator amounts almost to a confession of inability 
to deal with the manifestations on a basis of skepticism. If any other 
explanation will hold water, severe examination of the case will bring 
such explanation to the surface. But if no explanation on “ natural ” 
bases, as the skeptic fallaciously words it—fallaciously, because the 
explanation that the phenomena are valid is also a naturalistic one; 
we do not today believe in miracles or the supernatural—if no oblique 
explanation can be made to stand on its own feet, the skeptic merely 
puts his tongue in his cheek and says: “Oh, well, you understand, 
the investigator was party to the fraud.” This is a peculiarly satis- 
factory theory, because under it, the skeptic is not put to the necessity 
of meeting the phenomena on their face value at all. Any feature 
whatever of the phenomena or the conditions to which he cannot at 
once assign its place among the impedimenta of fraud he at once brands 
as deliberately fraudulent reporting! So when the Countess meets 
the charge that she is Eleanore’s accomplice, the only occasion for 
surprise is that this accusation has been so long on the road 
before arriving. 

A second close adhesion to precedent is seen in the extreme ease 
with which space is made in extenso in the daily press for the alleged 
exposure, while a few lines in exposure of the exposers are given so 
grudgingly or not at all. The British press and its continental con- 
temporaries here live well up to the current traditions of the yellowest 
American journalism. It is most illuminating to learn that not only 
are the colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady sisters under the skin, but 
that the same universal brotherhood is revealed by a little scratching 
of psychical skeptics all over the world; while even those in the mighty 
seats of power whence newspaper policies are dictated display no 
fundamental originality of method or of reaction under given 
circumstances.—J. M. B. 


* * * * * 


Herr Wilhelm Wrchovszky, one of the Laboratory’s correspondents 
in Vienna, sends me the following account of an observational period 
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held with Eleonore Zigun, when the Countess was not present. The 
séance was held on February 26th, 1927. Present: Prof. Richard 
Hoffmann, Vienna University; Chefredakteur Hans Liebstoeckl (an 
editor) ; Wilhelm Wrchovszky, who reported. The séance commenced 
at 10:30 p.m. The full illumination of three ordinary electric house 
lamps was used. This is the report: 

A preliminary examination of neck, upper arms and forearms did 
not reveal the presence of any unusual marks and proved wholly nega- 
tive. To check the genuineness of any stigmatic “ bitings ” that might 
occur the lips of the medium were covered with grease paint. The 
medium played diabolo. The girl was kept under the strictest obser- 
vation the whole time and no suspicious movements of any sort were 
witnessed. At 10:40 Eleonore gave a slight scream and pointed to 
the back of her left hand. Investigation showed unmistakable signs 
of a bite in the form of the impression of two crescent-shaped rows 
of teeth. Further it was ascertained that the “ bite ” showed not the 
slightest traces of the paint with which, as a controlling device, the 
medium’s lips had been smeared. For comparison with the—by now— 
swollen teeth-marks the medium, in response to a request by the 
observers, bit her own right hand so as to produce the marks of her 
teeth. The examination of this second set of teeth-marks showed that 
paint from the girl’s lips had left traces which could not, in spite of 
attempts to do so, be entirely wiped off: a circumstance that proves 
the observed phenomena to have been without doubt beyond the 
medium’s own control. In the following ten minutes, under the same 
conditions of control, further similar phenomena (two more bites and 
weals on left forearm) were observed. 

(Signed) Pror. R. Horrmann, 
Hans LiepsTorckt, 
Witt. Wrenovszky. 
* %* * * t 

A few weeks ago a lady called at the National Laboratory and 
informed us that her skin was so super-sensitive that the slightest rub- 
bing or irritation would produce weals similar to those observed 
through Eleonore. I made several experiments and found her state- 
ment correct. But it was necessary to irritate the flesh in some way— 
it was quite impossible to produce the stigmata under the same condi- 
tions of the Zigun experiments. What the lady is suffering from is, 
of course, urticaria and she has a quaint idea that she has a skin short 
because she was a seven-months child. Urticarial subjects are rather 
rare in Great Britain though there was on view in Glasgow a few 
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months ago a one-time Lanarkshire miner who turned to the more 
remunerative business of playing the principal part at one of the fairs 
held in that city. He appeared twice nightly as “ Rufus, the Human 
Blister,” and the gaping mob that crowded to see him was gratified 
with the sight of red weals that came and remained for some time on 
his skin when the showman had traced on it with a finger the name of 
a delighted spectator. 
* * + * ~ 


I regret to announce the passing of Miss Felicia Scatcherd who died 
on Saturday, March 12th, at the age of 64. She was the daughter 
of Captain Watson Scatcherd, of the Indian Army. Early in life she 
interested herself in psychical research and often lectured on the sub- 
ject of psychic photography at home and on the Continent. She was 
associated with the late W. T. Stead in the formation of “ Julia’s 
Bureau.” She published little herself on the subject of spiritualism, 
but was interested in general literary work. In recent months she had 
heen engaged on a biography of Sir William Crookes. She was for 
many years associated with the Humanitarian League and later with 
the town-planning movement. She recently visited America. Before 
the war she travelled in the East and assisted Dr. and Mrs. Drakoules 
in their work in Greece. During part of the war she edited the Asiatic 
Review and was also on the councils of the East Indian Association and 
the Sociological Society. 

* * * . * 


Monsieur René Sudre delivered a most interesting lecture at the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research on March 15th, his sub- 
ject being “ Psychical Research and Psychology.” Mr. Stanley De 
Brath was in the chair. M. Sudre pleaded for more experimental 
work in psychical research. A verbatim account of his address will 
be found on another page. 


* * * % * 


Professor Dr. Hans Driesch (who is the President of the British 
S.P.R. for the second year in succession) gave an address at the S.P.R. 
on Wednesday, March 16th. He discussed the “ Margery ” medium- 
ship so far as his experience with this psychic permitted him to do so. 
In the evening the Council of the Society entertained Dr. Driesch at 
dinner, to which M. René Sudre and myself were invited. On the 
previous day Mr. F. W. Percival, the doyen of British psychical 
researchers, gave a luncheon to a number of people interested in the 
occult. The guests included Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, Lady 
Barrett, Mr. A. W. Trethewy and the present writer. 
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The National Laboratory is conducting a few experiments with 
F. Munnings, the trumpet medium. This man has been exposed on 
several occasions and his mediumship is something more than suspect. 
However, one of our members informed us that Munnings had pro- 
duced phenomena in “a good red light ” and that he was willing to 
try my voice-control recorder. Although we disliked having the man, 
the Laboratory is not a court of morals so we consented to a few 
séances. So far nothing of an abnormal nature has occurred. We 
have had several alleged spirit entities though, including those of Sir 
Edward Marshall-Hall, Miss Scatcherd (who “ manifested ” at the 
moment she was being cremated), Dr. Crawford, etc. The “ good 
red light ” has, so far, been conspicuous by its absence and the voice 
controlling apparatus has not functioned during the period of the 
“voices.” Munnings objects to a tactual control; which makes it 
difficult for the observers. However, we will give this medium every 
chance of making good. 


* * * * * 


A remarkable ghost story comes from the little quarrying village of 
Peak Dale near Buxton, Derbyshire. Three people, it is claimed, have 
seen the specter of the curate, the Rev. F. W. Bowring, whose death 


occurred from influenza over a year ago. 

A professional man, who was a close friend of the curate, and 
whose home is within easy walking distance of the Church, states that 
when passing the sanctuary gates in the course of a stroll about eleven 
o’clock one night, something impelled him to enter the burial ground. 
There he was startled to see an ethereal figure in clerical attire bend- 
ing over the curate’s grave. He had no difficulty in recognising the 
features and figure of the curate himself, who was apparently examin- 
ing a wreath which Mrs. Bowring had sent. 

Confirmation comes from another and entirely independent source. 
A woman was walking past the churchyard one night, and also claims 
to have seen the ghost. She was so terrified that she ran to a nearby 
house for protection. 

It is stated that Mrs. Bowring, who now resides in Nottingham, 
has seen the specter. For a time after the death of her husband she 
stayed in a house the bedroom windows of which overlook the burial 
ground. Qn several occasions, the story runs, Mrs. Bowring saw from 
the upper story this vision of the curate looking at his own grave. 

. + * + - 

The ghost of Marie Antoinette has once more been seen in Versailles. 

A farmer named Larne, known to be honest and temperate, was passing 
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through the park the other week when he had a vision of the queen 
and her court in the gardens of the Petit Trianon. 

“Tt was just as though I had sunk into a dream,” the astonished 
farmer explained to the villagers on his return home. “I was walking 
past the Petit Trianon on my way to Versailles town, as I have done a 
thousand times in my life, when I suddenly noticed that everything 
around me had become strangely silent. And then suddenly figures 
began to appear, and I saw Marie Antoinette sitting on a bench under 
a tree. 

“T am sure that it was the queen, because I have seen many paint- 
ings of her, and because there were many courtiers and ladies in old- 
fashioned costumes bowing to her and showing respect in various ways. 
She seemed to be flesh and blood. She smiled and chatted with the 
people around her as though she were a living being, but there was 
something unnatural about the scene that I cannot find words to 
explain. It was a kind of moving picture. I was in the midst of this 
scene but none of the people appeared to see me, and then it all faded 
out as if it had been a dream.” 

The farmer is only one of a score of persons who have claimed to 
see this vision at different times. 

* * * * * 

The question of whether psycho-analysis should be practised by 
qualified medical men and women only, has been agitating the Continent 
for some time past. ‘The law differs on this subject in Austria, Ger- 
many, France, America and England. Dr. Freud has published a 
brochure—in itself an apologia—which gives very definite views on the 
subject. “ The Question of Analysis by the Layman” is written very 
much in the Socratic form of question and answer. Dr. Freud pleads 
for the layman as analyst on the ground that the average medical man 
or student taking up this method today has too many other subjects 
to study to give it the thorough treatment it needs. He insists upon 
the necessity of a special training in the subject, though not neces- 
sarily by a qualified practitioner. The absolute necessity of under- 
going an analysis oneself before being allowed to treat others is the 
chief of his postulates. Only those who have been forced to search 
their own souls can guess of the effect of searching questions upon 
others, 

Another of the points at issue in this work is the treatment of 
children. Dr. Freud advances the theory that, just as a whole school 
of medical thought believes in the temporary tuberculosis of every 
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individual at one time or other in their lives, so has every adult with 
a neurosis suffered very early in life from signs analogous to it. 

Dr. Freud cites as an example of the benefits of this early analysis, 
the first child with whom he experimented, who is an exceptionally 
healthy young man of twenty today. Whether this argument is con- 
vincing is open to question, but Dr. Freud is reassuring on the sub- 
ject of dreams having a basis in sex motives: he declares many of his 
followers to be guilty of gross exaggerations. 

*% % * * * 

An extraordinary story of how a murderer overcame his victims by 
pretending to occult powers comes. to me from Nice, where Leon 
‘Tauzin, 72 years of age, who kept a grocer’s shop, has been murdered 
in his bed and his wife seriously injured. A short time ago a well 
dressed young man arrived at the shop and offered to buy the business. 
An agreement was reached as to the terms, but the purchase could 
not be effected, the man said, until the arrival of his wife. The young 
man called frequently at the shop and entertained the grocer and his 
wife with stories of spiritualism. He told them he had made the 
ucquaintance of two American doctors, who had taught him how to 
acquire the gift of second sight. All that was necessary, he said, was 
to bind the wrists and legs and to place a bandage soaked with strong 
vinegar over the eyes. Late in the evening he offered to try the experi- 
ment. The grocer was in bed, and declined to take part in it, but his 
wife and daughter readily permitted themselves to be bound. 

When the binding operation had been finished a shot rang out 
followed by a groan. M. Tauzin had been shot in bed. Another shot 
was fired and the grocer’s wife sank to the floor wounded. The 
“ spiritualist ” then emptied a box in which were National Defence 
bonds, and money amounting to 14,000 franes and hurried away. 
Besides his revolver he had brought with him a razor and a butcher's 
knife, and it is believed that he escaped in a motor car. 

a * # % * 

The belief in witchcraft dies hard especially in some of the rural 
districts inGermany. An amazing tale of credulity has been intriguing 
the Berlin press. 

Frederick Riek, a farmer, has been telling the magistrates at Marg- 
grabowa, in East Prussia, the extraordinary things he had to do at 
the command of a witch who undertook to bring him prosperity. He 
had to write in honey on a thin cake of bread the magic words “Adonis 
dear, Adonis my own! Thou canst do all. Thou art friendly and thy 
goodness is eternal. Help me this once. Thou art the Lord!” Then 
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he had to wash his hands and face in water on which the morning sun 
had not shone, to say a prayer to Adonis seven times and tie a cake of 
bread round his neck. At the same time he had to lend the witch a 
carriage; he had to get the heart of a white toad and tie it with three 
feathers under the seat of a bicycle he had bought for the wizard, who 
assisted the witch. He provided 30 yards of English cloth to darken 
the room in which the witch called up spirits and 1,200 marks of good 
money went from his pocket to hers. 

If the witch, in private life a farmer’s wife, and the wizard, a 
shoemaker, had been genuine Frederick Riek would not have com- 
plained, but they were nothing less than false witch and wizard; in 
fact, common swindlers. They were unable to prove their qualifica- 
tions to practice the black art, and the “ witch ” got three months’ and 
the “ wizard ” six months’ imprisonment for fraud. 


* # * * Ld 


A long letter has just arrived from Dr. R. J. Tillyard who has 
safely reached his home at Nelson, New Zealand. He arrived back to 
find a newspaper controversy raging as to whether he is, or is not, 
a “spiritualist.” He was in time to put his critics right as to his 
attitude concerning psychic matters. Dr. Tillyard is endeavoring to 
establish a branch of the National Laboratory at Nelson. 

* + * * # 

To account for the strange death of a wealthy and lonely man 
who dropped from a window of his chambers in Northumberland Ave- 
nue, the Westminster coroner advanced the theory that he was prob- 
ably in a dream, trying to re-act the feat of a man, who, when sus- 
pended from a crane in Piccadilly, released himself from a strait-jacket, 
as Houdini used to do. 

Henry Stovel, 83, who had lived alone in his chambers for 30 years, 
was found dead on the ground, fifty feet from his bedroom window. 
His ankles were tied with string. 

“'This is a remarkable problem,” said the coroner (Mr. Ingleby 
Oddie). ‘* This lonely old man had evidently lived a comfortable life. 
Surely he could not have tied his ankles with the intention of com- 
mitting suicide? If he had intended to commit suicide he would not 
have used a string 30 feet long to operate on a fifty foot distance. 
The string was broken when the body was found. There seems to be 
only one explanation, and that is that he was a sleep-walker. It seems 
to me that he had been dreaming. 

“He may have been at his club, and have seen pictures of a man 
suspended from a crane head downwards, which I saw myself, and he 
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may have dreamed about that, and in a muddle-headed kind of way 
got out of bed and automatically and unconsciously apparently repro- 
duced this trick of the contortionist and tied the string round his feet, 
seemingly meaning to suspend himself from the window. If he had 
done that in his dreams, which is not at all impossible, his death would 
be accidental. It seems a very fantastic theory, but those who have 
any knowledge of sleep-walkers—and I have had personal knowledge 
of them—know that those people will do extraordinary things in their 
sleep. They will get up out of bed, walk about from room to room, 
even go downstairs and out of doors, and do all kinds of things which 
one would think would arouse the sleeper, but which does not always 
do so. I cannot help feeling that this is the real explanation of this 
extraordinary set of facts.” 
+ - + ~ * 

An egg, supposed to contain a message from her dead husband in 
“the other world,” was the device by which Francesca Pelissero was 
swindled of her entire fortune, says a British United Press Turin 
message. 

A man and a woman came to her with the tale that they bore a 
message to her from her dead husband. In front of her they broke an 
egg, from which they “ extracted ” a paper signed with her husband’s 
name. The message stated that she was to do whatever his representa- 
tives, the bearers of the message, instructed her. These instructions, 
of course, related to the handing over of money, and the widow is 
now poorer in pocket if richer in experience. 

Is it any wonder that fraudulent “ mediums” flourish like the 
proverbial bay tree when “ physical phenomena ” of this type are so 
easily assimilated by the gullible? 

* * + - - 

Kapitan Kogelnik of Braunau sends me the following interesting 
report of an alleged poltergeist case which has been disturbing the 
good people of Munich. The account has been translated from the 
Bayerische Zeitung of January 18th last: 

Since Sunday (January 16th) doctors and policemen have been 
occupied with a case of haunting which is not yet solved. It is a case 
very similar to that which occurred two years ago in Dietersheim. It 
is in a private flat in the Augustenstrasse near its crossing with the 
Briennerstrasse. The extraordinary occurrences commenced on Sat- 
urday last at 5 p.m. and ended on Sunday about 10:30 a.m. 

Our reporter, who has inspected the place, gives us the following 
information: The second floor of the house comprises a flat of four 
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rooms which, for many years, has been occupied by an elderly lady, 
the widow of a doctor. She has let one room to a chemical student, 
and eight days ago she engaged as a maidservant a girl of fourteen 
years. Her previous servant had been dismissed on account of her 
“malevolence.” On Saturday afternoon, when the lodger and the 
maidservant were at home (the lady had gone out for a short period), 
the front door bell rang. The girl opened the door and saw a tall 
man with a dark cloak and blue hat standing before her. The man 
asked for the girl who had just been dismissed. ‘The maidservant, for 
a reason which she could not explain, became frightened and started 
trembling. When the strange man was informed that the girl he 
wanted was no longer at the house he became abusive. The maid- 
servant quickly closed and locked the door and reported the incident 
to the lodger, who at once went to look for the man, who could not 
be found. 

At 4 o’clock the widow returned and was informed of the visit of the 
strange man. At about 6 o’clock the same afternoon, when all the 
occupants of the flat were at home, various noises were heard which 
continued the whole night. At first the front door bell was rung 
though no one was to be seen at the door; the ringing lasted more than 
an hour. Then there followed a violent drumming on the door, though 
the “ drummer ” was invisible. After this last manifestation all sorts 
of curious things began to happen. Various articles were thrown 
about. Glasses, plates, vases, tumblers, spoons, etc., were flung in 
all directions by an unseen hand. Doors and windows opened by them- 
selves and the mirror in the wardrobe was demolished. Through the 
letter-box of the door a reel of thread was thrown and as suddenly 
disappeared. 

During the examination of the rooms and their contents the maid- 
servant’s trunk was opened and in it was found the missing reel of 
thread which had so mysteriously found its way through the letter-box. 
In the widow’s bedroom a tumbler of water filled itself, flew across the 
room, the contents falling on the lady’s bed. When the lady picked 
up the tumbler and placed it on the table it again flew across the room, 
smashing itself against the wall. In the student’s bed was found a 
bowl, filled with water, shoes and plates; in the maidservant’s bed was 
found a bottle of water and a branch of a fir-tree which belonged to 
« bunch in the hall. Behind a curtain were found several valuable 
vases which in some inexplicable manner had been removed from their 
usual positions. The commotion lasted until Sunday morning, and 
the various noises were heard by the policemen who came to investigate 
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at 10 o’clock. A knife was thrown at and struck one of the policemen 
and a glass fell on his head. 

Two high officials from the principal police station in Munich 
visited the scene of the disturbances. Herr Sedlmayr, police commis- 
sioner, and a doctor also visited the haunted flat and made a report. 
It is said that the mysterious stranger was again seen at the flat early 
on Sunday morning, but quickly disappeared. No explanation of the 
extraordinary occurrences has so far been forthcoming. 

The above article was answered by Professor Bumke, of Munich 
University, who argued that all the manifestations could be traced to 
the maidservant, but admitted that he knew nothing whatever of psychic 


matters. Professor Bumke’s theory drew a rejoinder from the doctor. 


and one of the policemen, who published a report of the phenomena 
they had seen. This report was signed also by Dr. A. Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing. Kapitan Kogelnik writes me that the phenomena 
witnessed at Munich were almost identical to those he experienced in 
his own house at Braunau with an Austrian girl named Johanna Plesnik 
about whom he wrote in Psychic Science. 

* * * * % 

Messrs. Hutchinsons, the publishers, have withdrawn from circula- 
tion a book by Miss Roma Lister, “ Further Reminiscenses, Occult and 
Social,” owing to a statement in it that Lord Kitchener’s private secre- 
tary was a German. Sir George Arthur, who was Lord Kitchener’s 
official private secretary, made energetic protests to the publishers not 
only on personal grounds, but because as author of the official biog- 
raphy of the former Secretary of State for War, it was most damaging 
to him. I understand that the book will be republished with the 
obnoxious passage deleted. 

+ * * * * 

How a scientist regards the phenomena of psychical research is 
recorded in the Sunday News for January 2nd, when Dr. Frederick 
Graves tells us “ What Science thinks of Ghosts”: _ 

What are ghosts? Are they real things, in any sense—as disem- 
bodied spirits visible at times to mortal eyes—or are they but the 
unsubstantial figments of an excited and disordered mind? Or—are 
they the presentments stimulated in the brain by etheric waves from 
other living people? 

In the olden time the ghost was a very real entity, partly because 
belief in a genuine spectre of supernatural nature was very largely 
held. The Victorians had great faith in the ghost, and it filled quite 
a niche in that age, especially at Christmas time, and the ghost story 
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was an important ingredient of every magazine, while Charles Dickens 
and other writers helped to gratify our expectations and, like the fat 
boy in Pickwick, to make our “ flesh creep.” 

But, alas! the ghost has fallen on lean times to-day, and the modern 
world is very sceptical of all things science cannot explain. 

There is, however, one “ ghost ” that can be produced and even 
demonstrated by science at least—the phenomenon known to the physi- 
ologist as Purkinje’s Spectre. This is a tiny flickering phantom some- 
times seen by a person carrying a lighted candle along a dark passage, 
and due to the shadow of a little blood-vessel in the eye upon the retina. 

There are other phantoms and illusions that can also be produced 
by experiments with light, especially under certain conditions of toxic 
or nerve disorder. 

But what other ghosts are there? Of course, the spiritualist, who 
claims to commune with the dead, will tell us ghosts can be materialised 
and made to talk, write, and send messages to us; but as yet the 
scientist, who takes only proof and will have nothing to do with mere 
supposition or appearance, is skeptical. 

And there is to-day a growing body of evidence to make us realise 
that many of the apparitions and revelations that appear to sensitive 
people at times of strain are due to thought waves we cannot yet trap 
and control. For there are forces and influences at work in the uni- 
verse we as yet only suspect or dimly sense, and no doubt some of them 
account for the queer manifestations put down to supernatural agency. 

Our great-grandparents scoffed at the railway and the telegraph; 
they never dreamt of the motor, the X-ray, the aeroplane, or wireless. 
Yet those things are very real to-day. Some day we may be able to 
adjust and tune up an instrument that will not only convey sounds to 
us from afar, but also sight, touch and thought. 

We begin to know that our brains send out and receive psychic 
waves, but so far we can only theorise about their nature and form, and 
only hypersensitive people can actually appreciate their influence, 
though even they may not know what is happening. 

The brain is still a vast mystery. We know there are two “ sides ” 
to it, the conscious and the unconscious, the latter (or subconscious) 
infinitely more important since its domain is not merely the present 
but all life’s past. During life we taken in a multitude of impressions, 
sights, sounds, scents, feelings, and they are all stored and registered 
in the brain cells. Pleasant things we try to remember, painful ones we 
try to bury and think they are forgotten. 

But none is lost, and now and then the disagreeable “ complexes ” 
trop to the surface as in sleep when the unconscious is left unfettered 
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by the will and the senses of the conscious, and can act on its own 
accord. 

It is possible that many of the curious things that have been put 
down to spiritism are really liberated complexes, or they may be due to 
cerebration waves from other people. We know that the unconscious 
waves can be liberated and sent roaming in hypnotism, and the same 
thing happens in somnambulism and in automatic walking, writing, Xc.; 
and the strange things we sometimes do in fits of absence of mind are 
promptings of the one side of the mind to the other. 

There are people who perform remarkable acts as feats of self- 
hypnosis and can write reams of romantic nonsense, more or less uncon- 
sciously, believing later that it is from supernatural sources. 

~ ~ » * * 

Another scientist’s views on spiritualism were given by Professor 
H. A. S. Worsley, of Nottingham University College, lecturing to the 
Nottingham Practical Psychology Club on “ How Mind Comes to 
Know Matter.” The professor said that some people think spiritual- 
ism “ all bosh,” but there are waves and sounds in the ether which some 
day we may be able to hear. Objects, he said, have many qualities 
which reveal themselves to a mind, also many which do not direct them- 
selves toa mind. An example of this was wireless 20 or 30 years ago. 

If we understood what matter was, what spirit was, and the relation 
of matter to spirit, then we would understand the relation to God 
and man. 

We wanted a plainer definition of knowledge. The word was fre- 
quently used to cover belief and knowledge. Belief belonged to the 
individual, and was not proved, while knowledge was something which 
had been proved. 

That one article of knowledge fitted in with all other knowledge was 
a test of truth. As knowledge grew so would our grasp of truth grow, 
but it must be remembered that the knowledge of one generation might 
be discarded by another. If we could produce a theory which was the 
only possible explanation of any object, event or happening, then that 
theory was knowledge to us, but this might be proved false by another 


generation! There is no limit to the development of the mind. 
* + * . + 


When in Paris recently I noticed that Sutton Vane’s spiritualistic 
play, “ Outward Bound,” was drawing large audiences to the Comédie 
des Champs-Elysées. Its French title is Au Grand Large, and it 
appears to have made as great an impression on the Parisian public 


as it did on the Londoners when it was produced in England three 
years ago. 
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SOME RECENT PSYCHICAL ACTIVITIES 
IN ENGLAND 


COMMENT BY THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


The daily press on several recent dates has had echoes from British 
psychical circles, of which it is in order to speak here—the more so, 
since in one rather important matter we have direct advices from our 
good friend and European representative, Mr. Price. We refer to 
the “ Joanna Southcott Box,” which has figured in the cable news on 
at least two separate occasions during recent weeks. 

Joanna was a religious fanatic who lived in England from 1750 to 
1814. Her father was a farmer, and she herself, so far as she could 
be placed in the social scale, was a domestic servant. Originally a 
Methodist, she became convinced about 1792 that she possessed super- 
natural gifts of some sort. She wrote and dictated prophecies in 
thyme, and announced herself as the woman spoken of in Rev. xii. 
Coming to London somewhat later, she entered a career of what today 
would be recognized as commercial mediumship with a pronounced turn 
to the mystical and religious aspects. Her following is said to have 
numbered 100,000; and it was not until the opening of the present 
century that the sect became extinct. She published a great bulk of 
prophecy and other material, all “ equally incoherent in thought and 
grammar,” as the Britannica happily puts it. 

As the prophetess and high priestess of her clientele, she of course 
perpetrated many eccentricities. The one that has lived longest and 
that has brought her back today into the public eye is her celebrated 
box. This is a mysterious mahogany container, of which the legend 
goes that on her death she turned it over to one Rebecca Pengarth, 
her sole companion, who solemnly promised that it should never be 
opened save in a great national crisis and with all appropriate cere- 
mony. Just what the idea was seems to be obscure. Not alone was 
the specific nature of the contents of the box a secret, but its general 
character was likewise unrevealed—whether a prophecy, a charm of 
some sort against the national calamity, instructions as to how it 
should be met, or what not. In any event, the faithful Rebecca kept 
the box inviolate, and bequeathed it to her son, John Morgan, who was 
4 gardener for a Devonshire family. On his deathbed, John turned it 
over to his employer, asking that Joanna’s instructions be followed. 
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This holder of the box, recently leaving Devonshire for Africa, in 
preference to taking the box out of England with him, has turned it 
over to Harry Price. The general intent of this move is sufficiently 
indicated by Mr. Price’s cabled announcement to the American Society: 
“Laboratory given trusteeship Joanna Southcott box for public 
opening.” 

Preliminary news despatches add somewhat to this meager state 
ment. It was the plan to use all the resources of modern Roentgenology 
and similar branches of science in the effort to discover, without open- 
ing it, what was in the box. Further, the resources of psychical 
research were to be brought to bear through the attempts of several 
mediums to psychometrize on the box. If these attempts failed or 
contradicted one another, and possibly also if they were successful and 
in accord, it was the intent to open the box with all due public 
participation. 

Just as we go to press with this issue of the Journal further details 
are available. The X-ray has been used, and a fairly complete and 
fairly accurate catalog of the box content has been made. All accounts 
agree that the shadowgraph shows the outlines of coins, a bead bag, 
a horse pistol, a cylindrical object which is variously interpreted as 
a tankard or a dice box or (most probably, we should say) a roll of 
manuscript, rings, pins, etc.—in a word, an admirable collection of 
junk. One story has it that the presence of a skull is indicated—this, 
too, strikes us as plausible. Another cable has it that the best of the 
X-ray prints shows what appear to be wires leading to the trigger of 
the pistol. This, in connection with Joanna’s proviso that the box be 
opened in the presence of an assemblage of bishops, suggests that the 
pistol was set to go off with opening of the box, and revenge some 
fancied grievance of the prophetess against the church. 

The box is described as weighing eleven pounds, and is apparently 
rather small, since one person who handled it suggested that it cor 
tained bricks. “It seems extraordinary,” said somebody who is 
described in the despatch as a “ psychic examiner,” “ that several 
mediums who went into trance over the box spoke of ‘ something to do 
with war.’ ” 

Another current British psychical undertaking which sees daylight 
in the American newspapers every little while is the radio broadcasting 
of telepathy tests. Thus, Dr. Woolley, of the London S.P.R., has just 
made public announcement of the results of the latest of these, moving 
us into historical vein. 


The first attempt to bring telepathy and radio together was staged 
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in Chicago, and engineered by Dr. Gardner Murphy, at that time 
Hodgson Fellow at Harvard. The general idea is for the announcer 
to tell the radio audience that a group of heavy thinkers is concentrat- 
ing, in the studio, upon some object or idea which he classifies in a 
general way—a playing card, a common object, an animal, an emotion, 
a pain of some sort in some definite location of the human anatomy, 
etc., etc., etc.; and to ask the members of the audience to try to snatch 
impressions from the ether of what the object or idea in question 
actually is. On this first attempt, several thousand of the listeners 
went to the trouble of writing down a complete set of their impressions 
from the series of ten separate tests, and mailing these reports to head- 
quarters. At a later test of similar sort, staged by Murphy and 
myself from Newark, interference by more appealing programs cut the 
number down into the mere hundreds. 

The test results were not without interest; but this interest turned 
out to be wholly psychological, and in no sense psychical. Murphy 
used a machine to select his numbers and objects for transmission in 
the Chicago test, in the endeavor to get away from the psychology of 
choice. I selected the subjects arbitrarily, out of my head, for the 
Newark tests. The results, of course, gave us a very considerable 
number of “ sitters ” in each instance who gave correctly one of the 
eight or ten separate items which they were called upon to guess; a 
much smaller number who got two items right; and a very small 
residuum who got three or even more right. The Newark tests were 
reported in full in the Scientific American for June, 1924; I believe 
Murphy has never published a complete record of the Chicago results. 


So far as Murphy and I were concerned, the aims of these tests 
have been rather badly misunderstood. Both of us are well convinced 
that telepathy is in no sense a matter of wave motion, energy trans- 
mission, or anything of the sort. We were not, therefore, in any 
expectation that the use of the radio would facilitate telepathic trans- 
mission; we had no picture in mind of the Hertzian wave acting as a 
carrier for telepathic impulses or anything of the sort. Rather, we 
were using the radio as a convenient means of experimenting in extenso 
upon a large group. We assume that telepathy would work in the 
presence of radio as well as and no better than in its absence; that if 
among the listeners-in there happened to be persons of more than 
ordinary telepathic sensitivity, such persons might be betrayed by the 
higher percentage of successes which we should find them scoring; and 
it was the hope that enough of them might thus be found to justify 
further experiment, in other ways. I cannot sufficiently emphasize 
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that all we expected to do with the radio tests was to uncover a few 
* telepaths ” 
be carried on. 

The Scientific American tests suggested that some dozen or so of 
the respondents were such sensitives; but the Scientific American 
dropped active psychical research before anything more could be done 
with these subjects. Murphy’s Chicago tests uncovered several pos- 
sible sensitives, and one very promising subject with whom illness and 
distance have as yet prevented him from working, but with whom he 
still hopes ultimately to start serious experiments. But aside from 
the degree to which these tests did or did not accomplish what we had 
hoped they would accomplish, they were very valuable in the indications 
which they gave as to the psychology of choice. 

If you ask a lot of people to guess a card or a letter or a number 
or a name or a state or any individual object out of an assemblage of 
similar objects, certain choices are psychological and certain others 
are not. Among numbers, the digits 6, 7 and 9 appear to predominate 
when choice is made normally. Among playing cards, odd numbers and 
aces and faces are the natural choices. Naming states or cities, the 
individual’s history dictates what are and what are not natural choices. 
Out of 473 persons who selected a time of day, no less than 49 hit 
upon the hours of 3 or 4 o’clock, while 3:45 and 9 o’clock scored 11 
each. The approximately horizontal or vertical position of one of 
the clock hands apparently has something to do with this. 

If, then, in a telepathy test, the thing selected for transmission is 
a natural choice, an undue proportion of the subjects will hit upon 
it by normal working of normal psychology. If it is an unnatural 
choice, by normal working of normal psychology an undue proportion 
will miss it. In the one case, telepathic success may be suggested 
where it is not; in the other, it may be hidden where it really exists. 

The British investigators who are working today with the several 
projects for radio-telepathy which Mr. Price has described in our pages 
and which we find from time to time in the daily press give me the 
impression that they have not adequately considered these factors. 
Likewise, I get the impression that they are consciously or uncon- 
sciously looking for some real tie-up between radio and telepathy, some 
light on the physical machinery of thought transference; not, merely 
for telepathic sensitives. And certainly I get the impression that they 
fail to realize the degree to which they are doing work that has been 
done or at least tried before, and hence the degree to which they may 
profit by the successes and failures, the examples and the mistakes and 
the findings of their predecessors. 
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REVIEWED BY THE REsEARCH OFFICER 
(Continued from page 248) 


The volume in which the Proceedings of the Symposium are pre- 
sented to the public came into our hands at a date so close on our 
publication day for the April Journal that it was not possible to cast 
the reviewing and appraising eye sufficiently through it to review its 
entire contents in that issue. We were not even able, as we had hoped, 
to get to the division point between the contributors who believe that 
psychic phenomena occur and those who are not yet satisfied that this 
is the case. So we had to stop at a most unnatural stopping place, 
between the McDougall and the Driesch contributions. These con- 
tributions are in very similar vein, in that each author discusses the 
relation of psychical research with some more familiar aspect of his 
academic horizon. Only, where McDougall concerns himself with the 
concrete relationships that are and that he hopes may come into being 
between our subject and the universities, Driesch takes for his topic 
the relations between our subject-matter and the more general data and 
conclusions of philosophy. 

Philosophy, he tells us, is the theory of order; and all so-called 
sciences are branches thereof, living more or less an independent life. 
For our branch, of course, Driesch prefers to use the term parapsy- 
chology, as according with German usage, rather than the French 
metaphysics or the English psychical research. There are, he tells us, 
several parapsychologies which, though they may conceivably be 
brought together in the end, must at first be differentiated. It is our 
hope, of course, that there may ultimately be one parapsychology, one 
general body of theory covering all the superficially diverse phenomena ; 
but we must not let this hope shine too brightly in our present treat- 
ment of the phenomena or in our present hypotheses. To regard all 
the phenomena from the outset as one unified group, he points. out, 
were most dogmatic. He knows well that there are certain hypotheses, 
the spiritistic, for instance, which allow of great unification and sim- 
plification. But they are hypotheses only, and we must not permit 
them to usurp any better position than that of hypotheses. 

Driesch is fortified in his own mind in this insistence, I suspect, by 
301 
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a realization of the number of different and widely separated points at 
which psychical research impinges upon the domain of normal science, 


‘The phenomena of supernormal cognition, for instance, stand in a very 
close and clear relation to the theory of knowing as developed by gen- 
eral philosophy. How is knowing possible at all? Here is a question 
on which philosophy is not at all settled; even where the direct physical 
sensory means are evident, the nature and content of knowing still 


jeaves much to puzzle us. And, as one psychical researcher of consid- 
erable experience is in the habit of putting it conversationally, in par- 
ticular reference to the matter of apparitions and hallucinations: 
“When I am entirely clear as to exactly what is involved in my seeing 
something that is there, then I shall begin to worry about the business 
of seeing something that isn’t there.” 

If Driesch appreciates all this thoroughly, there is one very impor- 
tant factor on which he seems to me to remain open to criticism. He 
seeks to make a distinction between telepathy and mind-reading, in 
which we come to know merely the content of another mind; and nor- 
mal knowledge following sensorial perception, in which we come to know 
some physical fact of the universe. As an instance of the one category 
he cites the reproduction in the percipient of the pain felt by the 
agent; as an instance of the other, the flower that is seen visually, 
outside in space. It does not apparently occur to him that my pain, 
my perception, my mental process of any sort which may be open to 
telepathic tapping, is as much an external fact of his external physical 
universe as the flower or the Woolworth Building or any other object 
of ordinary physical perception and knowledge. I do not mean to 
insist that we may not ultimately be brought to a distinction between 
cognition of objects and events on the one hand and cognition of 
cognitions on the other. But just as Driesch will not let us group all 
the metapsychie phenomena aprioristically under a single head, so it is 
error tor him to make this arbitrary aprioristic distinction between two 
categories of knowledge. Before we label a category we must show 
that there is reason for its recognition. 

Driesch is on better ground when he points out that the problem 
of supernormal knowledge will not yield to a mechanistic solution on 
ihe basis of an inter-mental radiation. This comparatively recent 
conclusion of metapsychists is one to which we are being more and 
more strongly driven every day; M. Sudre is in the habit of emphasiz 
ing it by saying that no physical picture or diagram of the mechanism 
of metagnomy may be attempted in terms of transmission of energy. 

Driesch finds the phenomena to which the old-fashioned name clair 
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voyance applies harder of explanation than those which can be described 
by use of the word telepathy. I should think he would find them 
easier, if he is going to insist upon a distinction between the physical 
facts of the material world and the interior facts of cognition. Cer- 
tainly to think of the clairvoyant as sensing, through barriers of space 
or time that inhibit the operations of your senses and mine, does not so 
loudly defy physical explanation as to think of him as actually cogniz- 
ing the content of my mind or yours. Looked at from this viewpoint, 
is it not apparent that our whole scheme of distinction between telep- 
athy and clairvoyance is a matter of arbitrary assumption? Why, 
for instance, in the familiar experiment with playing cards, do we 
insist upon regarding the percipient’s success as a matter of telepathy? 
Why is it not perhaps a matter of direct supernormal contact with the 
card itself rather than with the agent’s knowledge of the card? Or at 
least, why do we not conduct experiments on a much more ambitious 
vale than any yet recorded—not to learn whether success can be 
attained to a point going past the possibilities of accident, but to learn 
whether success is or is not in any way a function of the agent’s 
knowledge? 

Driesch reviews briefly the hypotheses which he can conceive of for 
an explanation of the various classes of metagnomy. Using the older 
terms deliberately, because they are more familiar to many of us in 
spite of the fact that better names have been suggested for these phe- 
nomena, he finds that clairvoyance, psychometry, etc., etc., offer dif- 
ierent degrees of difficulty to his mind. Excluding the spiritistic 
explanation as clearly inadequate for many of the manifestations in 
these groups, and as plainly not in accord with their face value, he 
ialks first of the idea that the object psychometrized carries a sort of 
psychic atmosphere; then of the notion that it offers a link between 
the clairvoyant’s mind and that of some other person, living or dead. 
With the purely relativistic explanation he seems not on good terms 
of familiarity. We are all thoroughly accustomed to the fact that 
vhen we come into the immediate physical presence of an object or an 
went, we see such object or event normally. Relativity affords a very 
large suggestion that, in the presence of an object, we become, in 
‘mother sense than the familiar one, contiguous with its entire past 
listory and its entire future; and that if we but knew how to turn 
‘hat contiguity to perceptive use, we should have paralleled the proc- 
‘ses of clairvoyance. It is really rather distressing to see a philoso- 
ther who has given so much thought and attention to the rationaliza- 
tion of these facts of. supernormal cognition and who displays no 
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appreciation of the possibilities inherent in this way of looking at them, 
Who even confesses that he finds it “ absolutely impossible to offer you 
any psychometrical theory on the grounds upon which we are moving 
at present,” and that to him “ premonition or prophecy is absolutely 
ununderstandable.” Even though in a sense he justifies these view- 
points by a well-stated objection to explanations that are no more 
than a playing upon words, I do not think he can justify his complete 
failure to give weight to the application of the Einsteinian philosophy 
in the metapsychic field. As I have often said from the platform and, 
I believe, once or twice in these pages: the phenomena in whose behalf 
we find the best evidence of valid occurrence are precisely those of 
which the man skilled in relativistic thinking might make some such 
pronouncement as this: “I have not happened to encounter these 
phenomena in my own personal experience with the world. But if my 
philosophical outlook upon the world is correct, I would state with 
much confidence that such phenomena ought to occur.” It is literally 
no exaggeration to state that a relativist, completely ignorant of meta- 
psychics, would predict the occurrence of several of the groups of 
phenomena which we find to occur. How long, then, shall we continue 
to ignore the relativistic explanation for these phenomena? How long 
shall we clothe them in a complete mystery that is peculiarly their 
own, when the same mystery that stands between us and the world of 
more ordinary experience can be made to include them? 

With Driesch’s outlook upon the physical phenomena of psychical 
research I find myself in better accord than with his viewpoint toward 
the mental manifestations. ‘“ Telekinesis, levitation [ just why he fol- 
lows the tradition of distinguishing between these two is hard to sce], 
materialization, and the like, have been met by much more mental 
resistance among both scientists and laymen than the [mental] psy- 
chical phenomena have. 































































































Even those who tell us a good many stories 
about telepathy themselves may deny even the possibility of para- 
physics. 











And yet it is here that parapsychology is in closer connec- 
tion with well established and well known facts of science than any- 
where else. I may even go so far as to say: modern biology is already 
‘ psychical research,’ along the physical side, itself. In the 
first place, there is so-called will in its relations to the movement of my 
jimbs, my tongue, etc. Secondly, there is the psychical influ- 
ence upon the secretion of the glands of the body. In the 
third place, there are the physical effects of suggestion and autosug- 
gestion in the hypnotic or even in the waking state. Last, 
but not least, there is the modern aspect of general biology as a whole.” 
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In all these directions Driesch sees “a causal relation between mind 


and material phenomena,” already well known and working along so- 


called normal lines. The mind is an agent able to promote material 
events; why do we so sharply discriminate against the probable authen- 
ticity of certain types of the material events which it promotes? 
“ There are, then, non-mechanical mind-like agents which affect matter 
and are affected by it. And, in order to explain the so-called physical 
phenomena of parapsychology, we have to do nothing but enlarge the 
area of validity of known agents.” We have but “to assume that 
those non-mechanical agents are able to do still a good deal more than 
we are normally acquainted with.” Driesch finds this not only a harm- 
jess but a highly probable assumption. With the abstract from his 
own experience in biology through which he seeks to support its proba- 
bility the readers of these pages are familiar, and I need not give space 
to this argument. 

Driesch concludes his paper with an enumeration of certain facts 
irom parapsychology which are such as to lend, to the particular 
hypothesis of survival-and communication, a material as well as a 
logical probability. First of these is the selective character of mind 
reading; the medium reads something out of this mind and something 
out of that, and puts all the results of this reading together into the 
characteristics of one human personality that is dead at the time of 
the sitting. Driesch is not sure whether the spirit hypothesis does not 
cover this process in a manner critically superior to its covering by the 
hypothesis in terms of which he has just described it. Of cross-corre- 
spondence he seems to feel much the same way; he can explain it by 
a mind-reading among various mediums at a distance but it rather 
pains his conscience to have to do so. The book and newspaper tests 
give a similar weight to the spiritistic hypothesis as against any 
alternative. Likewise he finds a further argument in the very limited 
faculty of all mediums. He finds it easier to frame this limitation with 
the picture of transmission from a former living personality more or 
less bound to his former experiences, than with the picture of the 
medium’s exercise of supernormal cognitive faculties in his own right. 
And this is indeed a telling point. A rather close analogy in every- 
day experience would be the much greater ease and accuracy with which 
we describe a scene that we have ourselves witnessed, in comparison 
with one of which we merely relay the description given us of a scene 
outside our own experience. 

Continuing the catalog of points in our parapsychology which 
lean toward the spiritistic interpretation, Driesch makes one point in 
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the form merely of a question: he asks whether there are cases in 
which a medium has given evidence of facts known to no living person. 
The affirmative answer would not carry such weight as he would 
attribute to it, because of his failure adequately to weigh the relativistic 
explanation; but with or without relativity, it is obvious that com- 
munications of the sort here posited would suggest the spirits more 
than those which might have been got from a living mind. To psy- 
chometry he also gives weight in this direction. It is not that he 
would picture the spirits as haunting the watches, the jewelry, the 
material objects of various sorts associated with their lives on this 
sphere; rather he would picture these objects as haunting them, in 
such way as to set up a link between medium and spirit. And finally, 
all physical phenomena occurring without continuity with a medium’s 
body—all spooks, phantoms, hauntings, and the like—if they occur, 
would be a further spoke in the wheel here. To all the factors thus 
listed he attaches some weight as pointing toward the spiritistic and 
away from any materialistic or psychological explanation. The com- 
non error of including prophecy in this list he avoids, with a remark 
which, when I have made it myself, has taken this form: If a spirit can 
prophesy, I need to be shown why a live man cannot prophesy in 
precisely the same way. 

So much for Driesch. His paper is followed by one from Dr. 
Walter Franklin Prince: Is Psychical Research Worth While? The 
conclusion that it is, of course, must be reached by one so long engaged 
in it as Dr. Prince. Perhaps the scope of his discussion can best be 
indicated by quoting, intact, his introductory paragraph: 

** What were the causes which led to the foundation of Societies for 
FPsychical Research? What has been the effect of inspection and study 
upon the minds of persons apparently well qualified? Why is it that 
after nearly half a century Psychical Research Societies are still in 
existence and even multiplying? Have the methods of psychical 
researchers, to outward appearances, been cautious, logical and pains- 
taking, or otherwise? How far has earnest and protracted psychical 
research, deserving of the name, resulted in making thorough skeptics? 
How far have opponents shown themselves qualified by experience or 
study? On which side, among the most scientific leaders, is there the 
greatest appearance of dealing with facts rather than dogmas, with 
logic rather than appeals to authority? What are some of the argu- 
ments against psychical research, and to what extent are other 
branches of scientific inquiry also liable to the weight of them? Is 
psychical research becoming more or less formidable with the passage 
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of time? Are there sets of facts on which experienced observers are 
practically agreed? If there are sets upon which they differ greatly, 
how is this to be explained? Has psychical research made, aside from 
the category of the supernormal, any worthy contributions to knowl- 
edge? In the main this paper is, though I dislike the term, a study in 
behaviorism as related to psychical research.” 

Dr. Prince’s very able discussion which he summarizes in the above 
formidable series of queries was delivered in good order to the Sym- 
posium. In addition to it, there appears in the volume under review 
a second contribution not so delivered by him. Some months prior to 
the Symposium date, he had, in the American Journal of Psychology, 
an article entitled “A Review of the Margery Case.” I think he would 
not seriously object if I characterize this as a studied attempt to 
impeach the accuracy and the honesty of all the favorable witnesses, 
in particular Dr. Crandon and myself. It is in part argument against 
the procedures and philosophies employed by the “ pros,” and in 
remaining part direct attack upon their statements. The excuse for 
including it in this book is “ to make clear the differences of observation 
and interpretation existing between Dr. Prince and Dr. Crandon.” It 
appears with the remark [by Dr. Prince] that no reply has been made 
to it. None has, in public; it constitutes part of a systematic anti- 
Margery propaganda which will ultimately be dealt with, both his- 
torically and critically, at one time and in one place. But comment 
has been made privately, as a result of which Dr. Prince cannot plead 
ignorance of certain cardinal misstatements occurring in his “ review ” ; 
yet these are printed here just as they were in the first instance, with 
no attempt at modification or support. And despite the fact that 
some of his errors are so obvious as to have come to the easy attention 
of critics with no “ inside ” knowledge of the things of which he writes, 
while very much of what he says constitutes independent attack rather 
than rejoinder to what Dr. Crandon says, no attempt is made by the 
editor of the volume to obtain any reply or defence from Dr. Crandon 
or any other source. The inclusion of this document at its face value 
and without comment or criticism—one strongly suspects, without any 
examination of its status—is an example of the Clark understanding 


of the parliamentarian’s functions upon which the present reviewer 
will not further expound. Its animus is so plain to any informed 
person that no organ of psychical research in the entire world, so far 
as I know, has given it any notice—despite the industrious circulation 
in reprint form which its author gave it. 


The roster of those who are satisfied of the occasional occurrence 
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of the phenomena is completed with the name of Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
of Oxford and the British Society. His title is “ Some Logical Aspects 
of Psychical Research.” He first reviews his early experience in the 
subject, in behalf of the proposition that having “ begun like the rest 
of us, with the assumption that the bias in the matter was all of one 
sort, and all in the direction of credulity,” he soon learned that “ there 
existed in some a will to disbelieve as strong as any will to believe.” 
This illogical predisposition toward the phenomena of psychical 
research is, moreover, “ much craftier and more difficult to discount, 
because it concealed itself under specious disguises and assumed an air 
of scientific rectitude.” And he mentions the fact that the first task 
of permanent importance in psychical research which he set himself 
was the demonstration that this will to disbelieve existed. 

Still pursuing the subject along the lines of logic which his present 
title emphasizes, he tells us that his next endeavor was to “ find a logic 
that would admit of adequate inquiry into the alleged facts.” This 
proved a hard task; but he feels that today, “ modern science would 
no longer seriously boggle at what I should take as the first canon of 
psychical research: nothing is incredible if the evidence for it is good 
enough.” 

A further logical demand which our science makes upon us is that 
of willingness to let empirical evidence accumulate. This means, 
Schiller reminds us, the running counter to a hoary prejudice which 
believed that empirical evidence could and should be “ absolutely 
cogent.” If, for a truth to be “ proved,” it be necessary to find a case 
of its occurrence so absolutely “ conclusive ” that in no way and on no 
ground can any exception be taken to it, and if in addition any case 
which falls the least degree short of this ideal is to be rejected forth- 
with and forever as “ inconclusive,” it is clear that accumulation of 
evidence is rendered impossible. Not alone that, but in dealing with 
empirical facts we must deal with the empirical generalities that con- 
dition their occurrence; and one of these generalities is that the ideal 
case does not occur. It is logical foolishness to expect it; and if we 
make our proof await its coming, our proof will never arrive. Suff- 
ciently violent assumptions of incompetence or fraud can always cast 
a slur upon the most impressive evidence and render it inconclusive. 
After this case is rejected, done away with, gone, the next case, borrow- 
ing nothing from the cases that have gone before, may be similarly 
destroyed; and so on, ad infinitum. The logical method which Schiller 
so brilliantly exposes as illogical is seen under his analysis to be that 
of complete and perfect skepticism; not in any sense that of research. 
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Schiller is treading upon familiar ground in all this; he puts in 
unusually brilliant form something which we have all felt and upon 
which many of us—including the present reviewer—have written. He 
gives us a new thought, however, when he says that this very setting 
up of an impossible standard has been responsible for diverting the 
attention of psychical research from the removal of a very real weak- 
ness afflicting their subject—the absence of experimental control. Not 
knowing the necessary conditions for occurrence well enough to produce 
and examine the phenomena at will, we have remained collectors of data 
rather than experimenters. This is not a slur upon the scientific status 
of the subject, as so many would have us believe; it is a condition in 
which all sciences find themselves initially and in which some, like 
astronomy and medicine, must largely remain forever. But it does 
render progress slow. On this ground he is the more inclined to place 
every emphasis upon the enormous importance of putting every depart- 
ment of psychical research to the pragmatic test which has so far been 
conspicuously met only by the single phenomenon of dowsing. 

On the technique of actual investigation Schiller does not feel com- 
petent to say much. But alike as a philosopher and as one who is talk- 
ing about the logical aspects of the field, he lays this reticence off in 
approaching the matter of interpretation of those cases where super- 
normality is not in doubt. ““* Now prima facie there are a number of 
possible hypotheses, and initially one of them may appeal more to one 
mind and another to another. At present these preferences are essen- 
tially differences of taste ”*—of emotion, as the reviewer has often put 
it—* for no one is able to adduce any cogent proof of the interpreta- 
tion he prefers, or even to suggest any experiment which would deci- 
sively establish it. Yet the adherents of the rival hypotheses are very 
apt to quarrel and to waste upon their sterile disputes energy that 
would be much better bestowed upon investigation. Hence it seems 
sound advice to urge them not to let such differences obstruct investi- 
gation. For it is at present much more important to establish and 
multiply the facts than to devise hypotheses for their ‘ explanation.’ ” 

To the more obvious reasons why this attitude is the correct one, 
Schiller adds one reason which has perhaps been largely concealed 
behind the acrimony of the conflict between the two existing schools. 
The facts, he reminds us, “ are certainly very strange, and may well 
be so alien to our present modes of thought that quite unfamiliar and 
unsuspected analogies may yield the clues” to a valid theory as yet 
unthought of. He draws a strong analogy with the present state of 
physics, in respect of the nature of light. “ Many of the known facts 
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point to a wave theory of light, which only a few years ago was gen- 
erally believed to have been finally proved; others fit only into an 
emission theory; but no known theory will cover all the known facts, 
and no way of rendering wave theories compatible with emission theo- 
ries has yet been devised.” Instead of quarreling between these two 
theories, physics goes on using both at once to cover the ground as 
well as may be for the present, leaving it to time and discovery to 
provide a hypothesis which works completely and is really adequate. 
We ought to adopt the same expedient in psychical research. 

One of the longest of the individual contributions to the Symposium 
is the one that comes next in the book: Dr. Coover’s discussion of meta- 
psychies and the incredulity of psychologists. In connection with the 
title, it must be borne in mind that despite his administration of a large 
fund for psychical research, and despite his very considerable contact 
with the subject, Coover remains a psychologist rather than a psychical 
researcher. His contribution is of importance, but we need not give 
it herein the same adequate showing that we give those of more per 
manent and positive importance. In effect, it is a very long and 
detailed presentation of the viewpoint opposed to Schiller’s; a long 
and detailed demand that we show one perfect case; a long and 
detailed analysis of the existing cases to show that none of them is 
perfect. After Schiller’s brilliant presentation of the logical absurd- 
ity of this demand, we can read Coover’s insistence upon it with more 
of interest and amusement, and less of alarm as to the gravity of his 
indictment. And we can even admit that he presents extremely well 
the reasons why the average orthodox psychologist feels that he must 
reject Schiller’s reasoning and the fagot theory of Richet, to set down 
all the reports of supernormal occurrences as the product of fraud 
and delusion. It is good for us to have these negative viewpoints 
brought out from time to time, if only they may be brought out as 
sanely and moderately and in as well reasoned form as here. The read- 
crs of this review and we hope those of the Symposium itself must 
largely disagree with Coover; but they can all afford to admit that he 
has performed a service by marshalling these milestones of skepticism. 
With this pronouncement, it becomes superfluous to comment upon the 
~pecific direction taken by his hyper-criticism in any particular case. 

Following Coover, we have what constitutes the closest approach 
made in the entire Symposium to a really new contribution to psychical 
science. The contributor is Gardner Murphy and the subject is 
* Telepathy as an Experimental Problem.” He summarizes briefly the 
work of early experimenters like Barrett and Mrs. Sidgwick and 
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Coover; but his chief duty, he says, is to acquaint us with investiga- 
tions which are much less widely known in American university circles. 
First of these he presents the work reported by Brugmans to the First 
International Congress of Psychical Research. His judgment is that 
the most serious questions remaining open in these experiments have 
to do with the remote possibilities of auditory hyperesthesia and of 
visual communication between the two rooms by reflected light. In 
spite of these residual possibilities he feels that the report constitutes 
the best piece of work in the history of experimental telepathy. 

After passing mention of Warcollier, Murphy comes next to his own 
work—* not because it contains anything particularly novel, but 
because it is a part of a sequence in which my successor has benefited 
ly my mistakes and has given American research in this field a much 
more satisfactory character.” From 1922 to 1925 he held the Hodg- 
-on Fellowship in Psychical Research at Harvard, and devoted a large 
amount of time to the search for individuals appearing to possess 
extreme telepathic sensitivity. By his collegiate contacts, by radio 
hroadcasting and by other means this search was prosecuted, and while 
the great bulk of Murphy’s work “ has yielded results closely compar- 
able to those of Dr. Coover; that is to say, the vast majority of sub- 
jects give results which offer no difficulties of explanation in terms of 
coincidences, some rather marked exceptions remain unexplained.” 

Murphy’s successor at Harvard, Dr. G. H. Estabrooks, has im- 
proved upon his methods in several striking respects, Murphy tells us, 
‘irst he has worked with a rather wider range of subjects, having 
‘ound means for interesting the general bulk of his students and hav- 
ing also developed means of working profitably with such a less select 
vroup. Then he has improved the mechanical methods for selection 
of the ideas which are used in attempted transmission, so as to offer 
better guarantee of escape from psychologically probable or improb- 
able choices. Just what this means may perhaps best be seen by read- 
ing the reviewer’s experiences with a non-mechanical choice, as 
described in the Scientific American for June, 1924. 

This concludes the Symposium, so far as concerns speakers in 
whose minds’ there remains any possibility of the attainment of con- 
viction that the phenomena occur. ‘Two outstanding names among 
the permanent and impervious skeptics are yet to be heard from. 
Jastrow devotes some thirty pages, under the title “The Animus of 
Psychical Research,” to his familiar argument that it is all a matter 
of the will to believe and the psychology of self-deception. And 
Houdini, having passed on to a place from which he could not himself 
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address the Symposium, is represented by the printing of some fifty 
pages of selections from his book, “A Magician Among the Spirits.” 
We shall not unduly steal the thunder of Jastrow’s title if we ‘remark 
that the complete animus of these two critics is too well known to 
require exposure here. In addition, the complete inaccuracy of 
Houdini’s book is a matter of such ample record that the inclusion of 
so large a fraction of it again serves to characterize the editorial 
methods and the editorial viewpoints. It were a waste of white paper 
to combat these critics, as it is a waste of white paper to set forth such 
obviously immoderate views on this or any other subject. 
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